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Two months ago the Democrats were going to carry Maine. One 
month ago they were going to reduce last year’s Republican major- 
ity of eleven or twelve thousand. But this week, the expression of 
public opinion at the polls being the very fullest ever had in the State, 
the Republicans carry it by a majority almost equal to the heaviest 
majorities that were given when we were all full of the excitement of 
the war. Probably there never was anywhere in the country so hot a 
political canvass. How high the feeling ran may be seen in the fact 
that political rioting—a very rare thing in New England—was not un- 
common in the last days before election, and on election day, when, to 
be sure, the Democrats had some excuse in their disappointment. Pro- 
bably there are not five hundred able-bodied men in Maine who have 
not attended several political meetings since the middle of August; 
speeches have been made wherever a hundred men could be got to- 
gether, and some of it has been extraordinarily good speaking ; there 
was no end to the processionizing, button-holing, and “ work” gener- 
ally. As the Boston Post remarked, the men of Maine “have lately 
heard the great political and financial issues of the day discussed by 
able men of both parties.” Fessenden, Wilson, and Pendleton put the 
financial issues as plainly before the people as it is possible to put 
them, and the political issue—that stated by Blair—was the theme of 
dozens of orators in every town. The result shows, to borrow from the 
Post again, that the people of Maine “are not blinded by prejudice 
or enslaved by party ties,” and have had no difficulty in “deciding 
what is their present duty to themselves and the country at large.” It 
was a model American political contest—plenty of frank discussion and 
intelligent comprehension of the questions involved, at least a suffi- 
ciency of enthusiasm, and, at the end, a peaceable submission to the 
result, The effect of this election will be great. We suppose it makes 
Pennsylvania safe for the Republicans in October; and though the loss 


of that State then would not injure Grant, the carrying it would make 
the November election a mere formality. 














“All along the line,” as the party press says, “the boys are hard at 
it.” Whatever may have been the case in the early parts of the cam- 
paign, there is no apathy now among the Republicans. Even in this 
city the leaders have met and consulted, and there is peace between 
“The Twenty-third Street Gang” and the extreme Radicals, so that the 
Republican vote will be cast solid for every candidate from Grant 
down to assemblyman. Democrats no longer talk of carrying the 
State by fifty or seventy thousand majority; indeed, New York may 
fairly be looked on as at least doubtful. We believe it most probable 
that Grant will carry it against Seymour, and Hoffman against Gris- 





wold, though some enthusiastic Republicans deny that Griswold is to be 
beaten—which is what they would not have dared to do three weeks 
ago. Mr. Hoffman has thought it advisable to go stumping, and 
makes the regular Democratic speech—“the annual expenses of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau are $11,000,000,” etc., etc.—but probably his tour 
affects his chances favorably. In Pennsylvania, the Republicans are 
in good heart, and refuse to-day to make the admissions which they 
were ready to make a short time since. Mr. Forney estimates the Re- 
publican majority at 30,000, but it is never easy to rest in perfect con- 
fidence on his figures. However, the nominations have been more 
carefully attended to this year than they were last, when a commend- 
able disgust kept some Philadelphia Republicans from the polls; 
when Judge Sharswood, more respected than his antagonist, was a 
very strong candidate for the Democracy; and when, after all, 
the Democratic majority was less than a thousand. There is 
summons out, we see, for “a grand mass convention of soldiers 
and sailors,” to be held in Philadelphia a week or ten days before 
that city is called on to vote—a device of some value. Pennsylvania 
must yet be set down as a doubtful State, but as being, on the whole, 
a good deal more likely to go Republican in October than to go Demo- 
cratic, but it will be as. well to wait till November for a majority of 
the size of thirty thousand. Ohio, a week ago, looked so un-Demoeratic 
that Mr. Pendleton would not “stump ” in Illinois, and the wise General 
McClernand has let out the reason—a performance which probably 
will prevent his being Chairman of the Democratic Central Commit- 
tee of that State another year. There is really no doubt about Ohio, 
and Indiana also is sure for the Republicans both in October and 
November, in spite of its neighborhood to Kentucky, superfluously 
abounding in Democrats, and in spite of its absurd law to allow votes 
to residents of only twenty days’ standing. In the East, we have seen 
how the canvass was conducted in Maine. Massachusetts has been 
holding a large convention, which was very enthusiastic, but in 
Massachusetts hard work is never necessary—for the present genera- 
tion of Republicans at least. The State was made Republican some 
hundreds of years ago. In the only New England State where there 
is any need of work—now that Maine has voted—it is hardly worth 
while to do anything yet; Connecticut will probably vote as Penn- 
sylvania does, On the whole, the prospect is excellent for the 
Republicans. 





The Massachusetts Convention did not exactly allow General Butler 
to capture it, as his friends would like to have believed, but it made a 
good deal too much of him and suffered him to make a good deal too 
much of himself, and he must have gone back to Gloucester a happier 
man than he has been since the beginning of the impeachment trial. 
Despite the disgust of certain of the delegates, General Butler’s auds- 
city—and, we suppose, that tendency in men to do, as a crowd, things 
that they would be ashamed to do singly—secured for him, after all 
that he has said and done, the endorsement, not formal, but too effi- 
cacious, we fear, of some twelve hundred of the leading citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Republicans are a little 
merciless on their brethren in other States, where it is necessary to be 
more careful as to the weight of odium which can be borne without 
diminishing the chance of winning. A “repudiation of the repudi- 
ator,” to use Mr. Fessenden’s words, by the party in Massachusetts 
would have been worth many votes to it in Pennsylvania, where it 
needs all the votes it can get. That is, perhaps, looking at the matter 
from s# point of view somewhat dangerously near the one Mr. Butler 
would take in a similar case; yet not so very near either, if we con- 
sider what reasons might be alleged for not supporting a party in 
which Mr. Butler has been a leader, and is by some people still thought 
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to be one. However, the mischief is done, we suppose. There is a 
disposition to think that enough has been done when he has been made 
to hold his tongue about the bonds. As if we were to be much obliged 
to General Butler for leave to be decently honest! Probably there is 
little hope that he will not be nominated and returned to Congress, 
though it seems as if there ought to be some men in the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts district of influence enough and courage enough to prevent 
the disgrace of his continuing to represent a Massachusetts district. A 
courageous and unsparing attack on him might be effective. Governor 
Andrew was certainly a great loss to the State. Since his Worcester 
experiences, General Butler has been making a speech at Lowell, a 
ready-witted harangue, full of vigor, of wit, of effrontery, of balanc- 
ings between truth and falsehood, and as clever as his speeches usually 
are. In his Worcester speech, as well as in the Lowell one, he shunned 
talk about repudiation; but that may have been because he would not 
commit himself, and not out of fear. There are going to be national 
temptations to dishonesty after next November, and after the Novem- 
ber after that, and it is possible that the yoice of the charmer will 
again be hedrd and will be listened to more willingly. 





The speech which contrasted most forcibly we will not say with 
General Butler’s speech, but with his appearance at the Convention, 
was that of Mr. Edward Atkinson, who put in a very clear and service- 
able shape the facts furnished him by Commissioner Wells in regard to 
the financial conduct of the Government since the war. Our readers 
can scarcely have failed to read Mr. Atkinson’s statement, so widely 
has it been circulated already, being the best of campaign documents, 
and proving that Mr. Seymour was never more mistaken than when he 
assumed that the Republican party wanted to shirk the financial issue, 
Mr. Butler may conceal his sentiments on this point when he finds it 
prudent to do so, but he is alone in so doing. Mr. Atkinson boldly 
took the bull by the horns; showed the public debt to have been larger 
at the close of the war than it had been represented by the Treasury, 
which made no account of outstanding liabilities; analyzed these lia- 
bilities, and proved that they were legitimate and unavoidable expenses, 
outlasting the war; and then confronted the real debt of April 1, 
1865, with the present debt, or $3,287,733,329 with $2,485,000,000. 
In three years, therefore—“ three years of quasi peace,” as Mr. Atkinson 
truly observed—more than 800 millions of the debt have been dis- 
charged, in spite of the grave defects in our first attempt at direct 
taxation. Then follows an estimate of the ordinary expenditures, over 
and above the war expenditures, of the Government during three 
years and three months, but including the expenses of an Indian war, 
and aiso $10,000,000 for internal improvements. These amounted to 
$92,000,000 a year, while the last fiscal year under Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, and prior to the war, cost the nation $107,577,400. Such were 
the principal statistics exhibited by Mr. Atkinson, together with some 
apt remarks on the mode and prospect of cancelling the debt and re- 
turning to specie payments. The case seems to us now wholly closed 
against the Democrats. Mr. Seymour had his usual luck as an adviser 
when he urged his editorial friends to keep up a constant attack on the 
Republican party on the score of its financial management. As for the 
Democrats, they are able to make nothing of thespeech. Their ablest 
journal has talked of it in an almost laughably futile way. Certainly as 
@ party they have never attacked or defended themselves’ with less 
spirit and precision—point for point—than now. The omen is unmis- 
takable. 





As the secret history of the late Democratic Convention is more fully 
made known, that body more amd more puts on the likeness of a creature 
of the older and worse days of our politics, the days when we used to call 
men statesmen because they quoted the Declaration of Independence 
in the balcony and went back into the committee-room and gerry- 
mandered a State. Very much of the business of the Convention was 
done, it appears, by Mr. Montgomery Blair, who is in all’ essential re- 
spects an excellent specimen of the sort of statesmen we have men- 
tioned. He is the representative and the ablest member of a family 
which has always, on pretence of serving the public, devoted itself to 
practical politics—practical politics as distinguished from the service 
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of the public. He really is behind his brother, whom it is certain 
he would manage if the~Vice-Presidency or the Presidency should 
come into the family, just as-he has managed him in the matter of the 
Brodhead letter, which, no doubt, was intended to fire the Southern 
heart. Unfortunately for the Blairs—who are usually sharp enough to 
cut their own fingers, and who, since Jackson’s time, have been good 
intriguers with bad luck as to their intrigues—the Brodhead letter has 
fired the Northern heart as well. However, it helped to get General 
Blair the nomination for the Vice-Presidency. But, as now appears, it 
was not considered safe to trust to that alone; the record of other 
prominent candidates was examined into and was laid before the dele- 
gates from the South. General Hancock, Mr. Montgomery Blair took 
pains to inform them, once issued an order urging the negroes of 
Maryland to aid the pursuers of Booth, who had murdered Lincoln, 
the general said, because of his friendship for the negroes. General 
Robert Ewing also was made the subject of a communication from Mr. 
Blair to the Southern delegates. They were reminded that in Mis- 
souri, in 1868, he ordered out of his lines all disloyal people resident 
within them. This, of course, “ killed ” him. 





A letter is published that was written by Grant to his father in 
April, 1863, during the campaign against Vicksburg. It is longer 
than any speech the General ever made, and, without disparagement 
to the speeches, is likely to be more effective than any of them. The 
letter is full of the man, and shows, as plainly as anything of his that 
we have ever seen, how far removed his quietness is from that afflict- 
ing stolidity charged upon him by the tremulously sensitive Demo- 
crats : 

“It is painful to me, as a matter of course,” the General says, “to seo 

the course pursued by some of the papers. But there is no one less dis- 
turbed by them than myself. I have never sought a large command, and 
have no ambitious ends to accomplish. Were it not for the very natural 
desire of proving myself equal to an e of me, and the evi- 
dence my removal would afford that I was not thought equal to it, 1 would 
gladly accept a less responsible position. I have no desire to be an a 
of envy or jealousy, nor to have this war continue. I want, and do 
my part toward it, to put down the rebellion in the shortest possible time, 
without expecting or desiring any other recognition than a quiet approval 
of my course.” 
Byidently the criticisms had touched him, and evidently they had not 
turned him. Justice has hardly ever been done at all—it certainly is 
not popularly done—to this very remarkable part of Grant’s life. We 
must remember he was then a comparatively obscure man; he was 
fighting in an unknown and most difficult country ; his most trusted 
military friend and coadjutor, Sherman, had very strongly expostulated 
with him as to the plan of campaign which he had resolved upon, and, 
when the expostulation did not shake Grant’s purpose, had written 
out and tendered his resignation ; Mr. Lincoln had written to him to 
tell him he was mistaken in his strategy—and that meant that all 
Mr. Lincoln’s military advisers thought him mistaken, and that the 
commander-in-chief gave him a chance to withdraw his army before it 
should become necessary to remove him from command ; the press was 
raving about his manifest incompetency. But he made no reply to 
the letter, for writing which Mr. Lincoln afterwards apologized ; he 
put Sherman’s resignation in his pocket, without forwarding it, and 
afterwards, when Vicksburg was taken, gave it back to him—it is 
Sherman who tells the story—he made no public justification of him- 
self till he telegraphed that Pemberton had surrendered ; and but 
for this letter to his father—which, by the way, he requested his father 
to burn—we should hardly know of his magnificent exercise of moral 
courage and how much it cost him. Weare curious to see the men 
who, as members of Grant’s cabinet, are going to make him a mere 
tool and puppet. ms 





From the South there is nothing new. The Georgia Legislature 
has finished its high-handed proceedings in reference to the colored 
members by expelling the two negro Senators. A resolution has been 
introduced, and may be passed, declaring negroes ineligible to all 
offices. This would remoye the question from the narrow ground on 
which it might now be safely placed—the right of a legislature to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of its own members—and would open its way, 
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by bare possibility, to such a collision as might justify the interposition 
of the Federal forces. But, as the case stands, where is there any 
remedy? The supineness and coldness of some among the Republican 
members were what enabled the attack on the negroes to be successful. 
Some of the so-called carpet-baggers voted as they did in order to in- 
gratiate themselves with the whites; of the so-called scallawags, 
some voted as they did from the same reason, and some doubtless from 
conviction. The State is now Democratic. There is this consolation, 
however: she has vividly illustrated Blair’s Brodhead letter; and we 
fear the colored Democrats of the South must have felt a weakening of 
the knees when they tried to reconcile the news from Georgia with their 
recollection§ of the last barbecue at which they assisted. Louisiana has 
had her great Republican torchlight procession, and it passed off with- 
out the bloody riot that was anticipated. By order the Democrats 
stayed away from the club-rooms and remained at their homes. The 
streets were left to the police, the soldiers, and the procession, and the 
maligned New Orleans Democracy can proudly point to its good 
behavior, and call on the country to applaud its perfect justice to the 
blacks. The Texas Convention has adjourned without doing anything 
of importance, and will not be again heard of until winter. The 
Carolinas, Virginia, Florida, and Mississippi are quiet, and so is 
Alabama. In Tennessee General Thomas is to have more troops—as 
many more as he may deem necessary—and the peace is to be pre- 
served. It is one of the not very numerous acts of Mr. Johnson’s ad- 
ministration for which he may be unreservedly praised, so far as is 
apparent on the surface. To keep the peace by means of Federal 
troops is infinitely better than calling out the militia, which would 
have been much the same thing as calling out also the 40,000 rebels 
that Forrest talks of. As we suppose, Mr. Johnson has saved Ten- 
nessee from civil war. 





If we did not know of its success elsewhere, co-operation would 
seem to be peculiarly adapted to the needs of the English people. The 
Rochdale Pioneers, besides setting an original example which is being 
more or less widely copied in other countries, are still undoubtedly the 
most signal instance of what can be accomplished by the co-operative 
system. With the exception of 1862, when distress prevailed in the 
cotton districts because of our war, every year since 1844 has witnessed 
an increase in membership, funds, business, and profits, until the 
accumulated power of the society is marvellous to behold. The 
material object in founding the Pioneers was to supply food and cloth- 
ing to the members, and the extension given to their operations has 
been chiefly in that direction; but there is a cotton manufacturing 
society with fair prospects, and some recent experiments in building 
cottages have proved that an excellent profit can be derived from this 
source also. In short, with the exception of banking, there is perhaps 
no business which the Pioneers and, by inference, other co-operators, do 
not seem competent to undertake. One very natural outgrowth of the 
various societies in England has proved of enormous value to them. 
This is the Co-operatives’ Wholesale Society, of Manchester, whose 
shares are held by the societies thémselves, and which furnish them 
groceries and provisions at wholesale. Last year it sold goods to the 
value of over a million of dollars, with a profit of upwards of ten 
thousand dollars. At Leipzig, on the 24th of August, was held the 
tenth annual convention of the German co-operative societies. The 
veteran Schultze-Delitzsch, for whom the convention testified its respect 
by rising to pass a vote of thanks, read a report on the progress of 
co-operation in Germany in 1867. The number of societies has now 
reached 1,707, or, if all could be accurately counted, probably 2,000. 
People’s banks and provident societies flourish best; but thus far the 
productive associations, owing to the prejudices of certain classes of 
operatives, have not been successful. The abolition of imprisonment 
for debt will do much hereafter for the co-operative movement. Italy, 
which is far behind France and Germany in this respect, is nevertheless 
beginning to sympathize with its neighbors. Before 1860, with the 
exception of Piedmont, there were no provident or co-operative insti- 
tutions in Italy; but now, under the lead of Prof. Luzzati, and, in 
Venetia, of Alberto Errera, an interest is awakening which we may 
hope will do much to elevate the people of the peninsula. 











The official report on the result of the French loan, which has been 
made by M. Magne, proves it to have been a great success. The sum 
subscribed for is more than three thousand million dollars, while only 
about one hundred millions were required. The result proves two 
things: one, that whatever want of confidence there may be in the du- 
ration of the dynasty, there is none whatever in the continued ability 
and willingness of the French Government to pay its debts; the other 
is the enormous quantity of small savings in France, and the eagerness 
of the owners for a safe investment, at a low rate of interest, in prefer- 
ence to any commercial venture. In fact, in spite of the great material 
prosperity of France, and the really rapid growth of large manufactur- 
ing interests, it is believed by the best observers of French society that 
the mercantile timidity of Frenchmen increases, and that, in fact, the 
spirit of adventure, whether as manifested in emigration or trade, is 
declining more and more—a result which is ascribed with a good show 
of reason no less to the system of education pursued in the “ Lycées,” 
than to the izitense centralization of the Government. France, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, bid fair to be the great colonial 
power of the world, and had rovers in every sea and on every shore ; 
but now she is represented abroad in the field of commercial adventure 
by hucksters and cooks, and in the field of military adventure by nobody. 
The desperadoes and filibusters and buccaneers of our day are all 
English and Americans. The young Frenchman who thirsts for “ mov- 
ing incidents” seeks them in the army or navy, under the articles ot 
war. 





The Italian Senate having, with great unanimity, confirmed the 
action of the Deputies in regard to the tobacco monopoly, the Opposi- 
tion have been forced to console themselves, during the recess, with 
rumors of a change of cabinet and of a dissolution of Parliament. 
Nothing, however, is less likely, after the excellent success of the Mena- 
brea-Digny ministry in procuring a working majority for the Gov- 
ernment, and in at last diverting the members from dreams and 
vagaries to the solid business of the country. The long years and 
stormy discipline needed to obtain this result are a guaranty that the 
Government will not rashly, by ordering fresh elections, revive the 
spouting and enthusiasm to which Italy was so lately, as it seemed, 
hopelessly wedded. In fact, the sure support which the King 
and his ministry have acquired in the Parliament, coupled 
with the successful treaty with the Pope in regard to the Pontifical 
debt, is one of the strongest arguments in favor of the withdrawal of 
the French troops from Rome. The press, following the official lead 
of the Government, are calling for the evacuation of Rome, as the 
anniversary of the last occupation approaches. Their tone, though 
moderate and reasonable, suggests a feeling of the precarious situation 
in which France now stands, and the need she will have of all her 
forces in the event of a war with Germany. Italy has no intention of 
then serving as a back-door for a French army of invasion. Since 
our correspondent’s letter, which appears in another part of our paper, 
was written, word comes that the Senate adjourned without discussing 
the law for the abolition of feudal tenure, so the contending parties 
have time to adjust their differences. 


The other topic of the Italian papers is the everlasting Lamarmora 
controversy, which has emerged from the stage of anonymous warfare 
into open conflict with pamphlets between Lamarmora and Cialdini. 
The ripples of this local disturbance, as we have before noted, extend- 
ed to Berlin, extorting an official disclaimer of Count Usedom’s now 
celebrated letter of instructions—a disclaimer afterwards qualified, and 
all the more rendered suspicious and untrustworthy. This procedure, 
which, of course, was in the nature of a sop to Austria, is said to have 
given great offence to Bismark, and to have caused a coolness between 
him and the King, to the advantage of the Tory party, as shown by 
the retirement of the popular General Falkenstein, and the putting of 
General Manteuffel in his place. Bismark’s recent fall from his horse 
has again been the means of proving how anxiously the people regard 
him as the mainstay of German affairs, and the leader into the still 
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SOME INDIRECT ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Ir is perfectly natural and perfectly proper that the sentimental 
aspect of the Presidential campaign—that is, the repulsiveness and 
indecency of the reappearance in the field, as political leaders and 
moulders of public opinion, of the most prominent secessionist chiefs 
—should exercise a large influence in the canvass. It is due to the 
memory of the men who fell in the war, and is required by the argu- 
ments on which the North defended its course in carrying on the war, 
that Forrest and Wade Hampton and Cobb, and their like, should have 
no further say in the national politics. We do not know what mental 
and moral culture may yet accomplish, but it is quite certain that the 
mass of men are as yet incapable of hating evil as something distinct 
from the person who commits evil. There are, we admit, some rare 
natures which are capable of separating the sinner from his sin, and 
loving the one while hating the other; but if you mean to keep the 
moral perceptions of the great majority at all sharp, you have not only 
to teach them to detest murder but look with dislike on the murderer. 
If the day should ever come when criminals, after a proper course of 
medico-moral treatment in jail, are taken out and received back 
into the community as if they had done nothing, however harmless 
the treatment may be as regards the criminals, society wil! most assur- 
edly come to look more lightly on the crime. There is, and always has 
been, something preposterous in talking as much as we have all done, 
and still do, about “the guilt of the rebellion,” while acting towards the 
men who got it up and carried it on as if they were simply persons who 
had been foolish enough to differ from usin opinion. Arguments against 
Seymour and Blair, therefore, drawn from the character and antece- 
dents of their leading Southern supporters, are perfectly legitimate, 
and very strong ones. The North ought to vote against anybody who 
brings these Southern gentlemen into the field again. 

But then, we regret to say, the number of people who are influenced 
by considerations of.this sort is comparatively small. The habit of 
letting criminals off easy, and of “not feeling hardly ” towards any- 
body, no matter what he has done, has made good progress within a 
few years. It is becoming increasingly difficult to get criminals prose- 
cuted, unless it clearly appears that it will “ pay,” in a material sense, 
to do so, After a thief has given up his plunder, or told where he has 
put it, or has spent it beyond the possibility of recovery, there is an 
increasing indisposition to prosecute him, or, if convicted, to keep him 
in jail. In other words, the idea that there is a moral order in the 
world, against which a cheat or humbug or murderer offends, and for 
offending against which he ought to be punished, even if he has done 
no damage to anybody, or the damage he has done be irreparable, has 
grown faint, and is getting fainter. Of the force of this tendency we 
have had a striking illustration within the last week in the case of 
General Rosecrans, who, during the rebellion, wrote letters in which 
he painted the moral character of its leaders in the darkest colors, but 
who, within the last few days, has addressed a cluster of these leaders 
in terms which are usually reserved for philanthropists or statesmen, 
when, weary of well-doing, they have retired from busy life with the 
applause of mankind. 

On a very large class of persons, both Republicans and Democrats, 
therefore, the consideration of what will happen in case a Democratic 
administration should come into power is more likely to prove ef- 
fective than the consideration of the repulsiveaess of the Democratic 
ieaders and the bad record of the party. To be sure, this is constantly 
urged, but mostly in general terms. We know it will endanger the 
public credit, for instance ; but then, Congress may, if it will, save the 
publie credit from both Seymour and Blair; and we know it will en- 
courage the Southerners to protract their resistance to the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts, and thus delay indéfinitely the return of perfect peace. But 
the delaying of reconstruction is to a great many people a very vague 
term. The immense and overwhelming importance of getting South- 
ern members back into Congress, and the wild pans of delight which 
some Republican papers raised as the members from each State made 
their appearance there, have begotten an impression that, when once 
the formal relations of the States with the Union are restored, the work 
of reconstruction is complete. But it is not. Why it is not, the 
events of every day in the reconstructed States show clearly. 
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The failure, GPGRERE of the States to » qualify under the Siem. 
struction Acts for formal, technical readmission to the Union, though 
no doubt it would be most unfortunate if it were to occur, would not 
be nearly so unfortunate as something which may still occur, and 
which the election of Seymour will assuredly bring about—and that is 
the prolongation, for an indefinite period, of the state of things at the 
South which everybody is now deploring: not the crimes and out- 
rages, but the depraved public opinion which looks on the crimes and 
outrages lightly, or as legitimate modes of expressing political dis- 
content, and which leads a whole community of civilized and nomi- 
nally Christian men to throw obstacles, in the manner described by 
General Meade in his report on the Ashburn affair, in the way of 
bringing midnight assassins of a helpless, unarmed man to justice. 
The Ashburn murderers, it must be remembered, were not drawn from 
the dregs of the population, and they have been and are screened by 
a large body of “the best people at the South,’ morally and re- 
ligiously as well as socially. We have grown so accustomed to the 
perpetration of crimes of this character at the South by respectable 
men, in the old slavery days, on the plea of public safety, that nine- 
tenths of us have ceased to feel the depth of the degradation which 
such occurrences as General Meade desctibes indicate. But it is none 
the less true that a society which has reached the point of recognizing 
assassination as a legitimate weapon of political warfare—and not as- 
sassination of a “tyrant” either, but of any man who stands in the 
way of what the majority considers its rights—is rotting fast, and can 
only be saved by heroic treatment. Barbarians may assassinate, and, 
nevertheless, may be improving rapidly ; because men’s moral condi- 
tion must, after all, be judged rather by the extent to which they fa!! 
short of their own standard of perfection than of ours. But when a 
church-going community, in the United States, looks on the murder 
of an obnoxious politician in bed as a pardonable mode of getting rid 
of him, it has fallen below the Malays. Now the triumph of Seymour 
would be a deliberate affirmation, by a majority of the Northern people, 
that this state of public feeling is, on the whole, not very alarming, 
not very reprehensible, and that a whole cityful of Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, with Sunday-schoois, 
Bible societies, missionary societies in full blast, may aid, abet, and 
shield against justice a band of midnight cut-throats, and yet not be 
such very bad fellows after all, 


Look at the condition of Southern feeling also in the matter of 
education. Whatever the opinions of a civilized man may be as to 
the propriety of investing the blacks with the franchise, there cannot 
be two opinions amongst civilized men—not two avowable opinions, 
at all events—as to the propriety of educating them into a clear com- 
prehension of their social and moral obligations. No Southerner 
ventures to deny that the negro, now that he is free, is entitled to as 
much knowledge as may make him an intelligent and useful member 
of the community. And yet we have to hear of the slightest 
movement on the part of any considerable number—in fact, any number 
—of Southern whites towards providing him with the means of educa- 
tion, or of the advocacy or suggestion of any such movement on the 
part of any respectable Southern periodical. Nor is this all, Not 
only do Southerners do nothing for the education of the freedmen 
themselves, but they throw every obstacle in the way of philanthro- 
pists, whether home-bred or foreign-bred, who engage in the work. 
We believe we may call it a notorious fact, that no Northern man or 
woman, or man or woman from any country, can go down there at this 
moment—no matter how pure, how high-minded, how elevated, how 
far raised above suspicion of self-seeking, how far removed from all 
participation in, or even interest in, politics, and open a school for the 
education of the class whose ignorance and degradation Southern 
writers and orators are never tired of painting in the darkest colors, 
without becoming an object of odium and persecution—without being 
treated as an outcast—and without being carefully avoided by all the 
educated and weil-to-do portion of the community, as persons with 
whom intercourse would bring contamination. We say nothing of the 
risk of personal violence to which we believe such persons are exposed, 
and of the school-burning in which the prevailing hostility to their 





work occasionally finds expression, because acts of violence may be 
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the work of solitary and ignorant criminals, and may meet with no 
sympathy from the rest of the community, and we will make this con- 
cession in spite of the fact that we have yet to hear of one perpetrator 
of such acts being brought to justice. 

Now we care not what the antecedent circumstances may be, a pro- 
fessedly civilized and Christian community which regards the work of 
education amongst such a population as the colored population at the 
South as odious, and those who engage in it as infamous, and with- 
holds from all such, without reference to their character or history, all 
sympathy and encouragement, is a community which is drifting into 
brutal barbarism, compared to which, in moral abomination, the bar- 
barism and the corruption of declining Rome and the savagery of 
medieval Europe were respectable and hopeful. Nevertheless, as 
political parties now stand, to vote for Seymour and Blair is to say 
that this state of feeling, if not all that could be desired, is not very 
condemnable. 

Take again the condition on which, both in preaching and in 
practice, the South invites immigrants. That condition is simply 
absolute conformity with the prevailing opinion on some half-dozen 
of the weightiest moral, social, and political problems of the day— 
problems to the right solution of which the absolute freedom of 
thought and speech is essential ; on penalty of what? Denunciation in 
the newspapers? Exclusion from political offices? Exclusion from 
society? Not at all. The penalty is simply death by cord or bullet, 
or else whipping on the bare back, or the destruction of house and 
property, and expulsion from the State; and this inflicted not calmly, 
decorously, by a court of law and under the protection of legal forms, 
but by that most awful and barbarous instrument of torture—a mid- 
night mob. Does anybody flatter himself seriously that civilization, 
not to talk of material progress, can hold its own in a community in 
which this mode of keeping society together is practised ; that bar- 
barism and poverty are not as sure to follow it as corruption to follow 
on death? Yet the Democratic party does, by implication, say that 
these things are excusable, and says this when slavery, the great 
cause and excuse of such outrages ten years ago, has ceased to exist. 
In short, it is not simply the pride of the North or the constitutional 
theories of the two rival parties which are involved in the struggle 
now pending. It is whether half this continent, and the most fertile 
half, is to be given up by the deliberate act of Northern people to the 
operation of themost degrading agencies by which any society was ever 
afflicted, which are just as hostile to the growth of wealth as to the 
growth of morality and of a healthy public spirit, and which, if allowed 
to work much longer unchecked either by direct legislation and good 
police or by the loudly expressed reprobation of the North, will render 
free government impossible, and not at the South only, but here. 


REOONSTRUCTION AS IT STANDS. 


Tr is three years and more since the close of the war, and to-day we 
have Tennessee demanding the aid of the United States army to keep 
in existence the State government which represents, not perfectly 
perhaps, but still tolerably well, the principles in behalf of which the 
war was waged by the North; that is to say, the present State gov- 
ernment of Tennessee is in the hands of men who are and have been 
better lovers of the Union than of secession, and, under its rule, the 
colored citizens of the United States there resident are not oppressed, 
but each counts for as much politically as a white Tennessean of equal 
intelligence ; yet the legislature has just been obliged to send a com- 
mittee of its members to Washington to ask for the support of the 
Federal Government, and the request seems so reasonable that even 
Mr. Johnson feels bound to grant it. Certainly this is a fact that 
challenges careful consideration ; and it will not seem less important 
if we extend our view so as to include the rest of the South, for the 
case of Tennessee cannot, we think, be held to be in any essential 
respect exceptional. The legislature of that State has, to be sure, 
been sterner in disfranchising formerly disloyal citizens than some, and 
perhaps most, of the other Southern governments. And not unnatur- 
ally was this so. In Tennessee the Rebel and the Unionist were for 
years face to face in a hand-to-hand fight “ for wife and life.” Many of 
the Tennessean law-makers of to-day have, within the past six years, 














been hunted like beasts, and have set out by night for the Federal 


lines with their homes burning behind them to light them on the way. 
When a man has been compelled to live in the woods for days together, 
feeding his children on parched corn, or not feeding them at all, and 
has worn a cow-bell round his neck in order to get safely past rebel 
pickets, where he would have been murdered without mercy; when he 
has watched from his hiding-place while his father or brother was first 
whipped and then was shot, in cold blood, by a man who, perhaps, 
called him by his Christian name just as the bullet was sent through 
his head or his heart, it is not surprising if he is slow of belief that 
persons formerly in rebellion ought to be allowed to rule the State in 
which he lives. Whether it was bad or good policy, it certainly was 
not at all unaccountable that Mr. Brownlow’s government should have 
been so harsh in its treatment of disunionists as to deny them the right 
to govern or participate in governing their fellow-citizens. 

But outside of Tennessee this proseriptive spirit—mild as it is at 
its worst—has not been very actively at work. In Georgia, for in- 
stance, nobody is disfranchised by the act ofthe local authorities ; the 
Congress of the United States has done all the disfranchising that has 
been done in Georgia. But what is it that we see there, and what is 
it that we may very reasonably expect to see? The whites are in a 
majority in Georgia ; there is as much likelihood that white Georgians 
will be oppressed by black ones as there is that the earth will soon 
begin to revolve round the moon. Nobody in the State or out of it 
ever said that the twenty or thirty colored members of the Legislature 
have ever shown a tyrannical or cruel disposition, or that there would 
be any reason to fear them if they had, or that the best. interests of the 
State could not be promoted by the legislature as it was when elected. 
Doubtless there were colored men in the legislature who were not 
over-wise. Perhaps the legislature has not yet been seen in this or 
any other country which has not contained a certain number of men 
whose opinions on almost any subject whatever would be of small 
value. But regardless of good policy, of the local law, and, as we 
think, of statesmanship—regardless of everything but the traditionary 
prejudice against negroes—the majority in the Georgia Legislature have 
just driven out of the House and Senate every one of the few men of 
color who had dared to be elected to seats init. And this is only 
the prelude to other things that none of us will like so well. 
It is not intended by the Democratic majority that a Georgia 
negro should cast a vote any more than it is intended that he should 
be voted for. It is intended, in the case of each negro in that State, 
that the man who formerly bought and sold him shall regulate his 
whole existence, social as well as political ; and nothing, we take it, is 
much surer than that before this time next year we shall see in dpera- 
tion a Georgia Black Code not so very different from the slave-laws of 
1858, much as has happened within the decade. 


There are hardly two other Southern States in which it is impos- 
sible—indeed, in which it is not probable—that there will be the same 
defeat of almost all the results of the war. In Mississippi it has already 
taken place. In that State—the most degraded and ignorant, perhaps, of 
all the States of the Union—it is now, on the whole, almost as well, from 
the Southern point of view, to be the employer of a negro as it was for- 
merly to be the owner of him. He is not salable now; but he can be 
kept in one’s hands almost as closely as before, and one is almost as little 
responsible for the just or decent treatment of him. So also of Texas, 
as well as of Mississippi and Georgia ; so of Arkansas; so, to a great 
extent, of Alabama. Louisiana is at peace because of the presence of 
Union soldiers and for no other reason; and we ourselves think that if 
we except North Carolina and Florida—which latter is so small as 
hardly to be counted—nothing better could be said of the South gen- 
erally than that it seems sure that the negroes will soon be reduced 
to a condition not very far removed from their old condition, and 
that in most towns south of Tennessee no white man who is 
not a believer in “a white man’s government” is going to be 
allowed to live in comfort or safety. 

If nothing worse were to happen than the social ostracism of the 
Northern men who have gone to the South, the matter would still be 
lamentable enough. On account of the discouragement of immigration, 





an immense tract of the national territory would be condemned, for a 
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generation or two longer, to lie half-inhabited and half-cultivated by a 
comparatively uncivilized people—more or less barbarous masters and 
But if we may judge by the course taken by Georgia, and the 
ihreatenings made in every other Southern State, the ostracism of North- 
erners at the South is not to be all that we have gained by the war. We 
are, as we have said, to have, besides that, the virtual enslavement of the 
negro population. We have not yet heard any suggestion of a way to pre- 
vent Georgia’s proceeding as far as she likes—and we know how far that 
is—in the way upon which she has entered. She has declared negroes 
ineligible to office, and so they may be under her constitution; but 
whether they are or not, who is to say no to her legislature? Nothing 
hinders her declaring negroes incapable of voting. Nothing, we imag- 
ne, short of a United States army, or, possibly, the fear of one, can 
hinder her from taking her own course in all respects. We have made 
the mistake of letting the South slip from the grasp of military power 
before we could be said to have honestly completed the work of recon- 
struction, It may have been necessary to take that erroneous course. 
Perhaps if we had not done ill, we should have seen the Democrats in 
power doing worse. We can congratulate ourselves on having at least 
attempted to do our duty by the people whom we freed from their 
masters and the people whom we freed from their slaves—on having 
done something towards bringing the South into conformity with the 
customs and laws which regulate society among the more civilized 
nations. But it is not to be denied that, as regards this work, we 
seem to have attempted rather than to have succeeded. The state of 
aifairs in Georgia and Tennessee is such as may well make us doubt 
whether, between the two stools Restoration and Reconstruction, we 
have not fallen to the ground—have not had all the trouble and 
anxiety of trying to make a new South, and have not, after all, un- 
conditionally, or all but unconditionally, readmitted the old South— 
the South in which Andersonville was possible, the South of slave- 
laws, of dense ignorance, of social and political tyranny, whose very 
virtues are the virtues of a time that is gone by, and in this age are 
for the most part vices that help to keep a people out of the current 
of progress. 

If this be so—and we do not know on what theory Georgia (except 
so far as we can keep a Federal police there, and strengthen it to any 
desirable extent) is less her own mistress than Tennessee is. or New 
York, or Massachusetts—then a heavy responsibility is laid on the 
Republican party. To* do anything towards preventing the full 
consummation of the plans of the present generation of Southern 
politicians and statesmen, it will be necessary that the Republican 
party should keep in power. A present success of the Democratic 
party*means, of course, a restoration of the Union as it was. 
Four years more of Republican administration, and a Democratic 
success will mean something better than that, but not what will 
even then be needed—a supervision by the enlightened and unpreju- 
diced part of the country over the rest of it—a surety on the part of all 
men in the South, loyal or disloyal, that behind the governments now 
established there is the irresistible force of the nation at large. Re- 
publican success is for the present certain, we suppose ; but it has 
heen endangered and easily may be endangered again. We hope for 
much from the next four years, but we must watch warily, or lose 
all that-has been a 


serfs. 


OUR DANGER FROM THE GOOD OROPS. 


No science teaches so many seeming paradoxes as the science of 
political economy, and no science, consequently, is held in as light 
esteem by the many thoughtless people who persist in applying their 
own simple “ rule of three” logic to the complicated problems of pro- 
duction and distribution that occupy the profoundest thought of the 
ablest scientists of our day. In the presence of the numerous be- 
lievers in the teachings of common-sense as opposed to the teachings 
of science, it requires a certain amount of courage, and no little con- 
fidence in the power of science itself, to state seriously some of the con- 
clusions at which political economy has arrived, especially such as are | 
in unpleasant contradiction to popular belief and popular wishes. | 
Just now a chorus of gladness and rejoicing sounds through the land | 





products of the soil. Nor, as far as we can learn, is the gladness with- 
out good cause. For seldom have so many crops of so many different 
articles, requiring so many different contingencies of time, soil, and 
weather, been equally successful at one and the same time. Not only 
of hay and roots, but of wheat, barley, and corn; not only of beef and 
pork and lard, but of cotton and wool and tobacco, our crops this year 
are, or promise to be, exceedingly abundant and of superior quality. 
Well may the people rejoice, for of all our needs the most important 
are food and clothing, and when we have these in sufficient quantity 
we can spare many others. The abundance of our leading crops 
appears to be pretty well established, and may be accepted as a fact 
both by common-sense and by science. But the conclusions drawn 
from the fact differ as widely as possible. Common-sense believes and 
asserts that good crops make general prosperity and active business. 
Science asserts and proves that in our present state of civilization the 
first and most immediate effect of abundant crops is a general diminu- 
tion of prosperity. The proof, without reference to scientific formulas 
or scientific terms, is as follows: 

Good business, or general prosperity, means simply that state of 
our national activity in which the great majority of the people are 
profitably engaged—engaged each one in adding to his individual store 
of wealth. Do abundant crops produce that state of affairs in which 
each one adds to his individual wealth? There are three classes of 
persons directly concerned in every crop: the producers, the dealers, 
and the consumers. Let us examine the effect on each of these classes 
of an abundant crop of any one of our leading staples. Take last 
Saturday’s reports of the cotton and dry-goods markets, as given in the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle of this city : 

“'The cotton market has been excited and unsettled all the week, and 
prices at the close are three cents lower than last week, owing to better re- 
ro of the crop, liberal receipts, large offerings, and considerable sales for 

ture delivery below previous rates. . . Planters gend peremp- 
tory orders to sell, while spinners are looking. for lower prices, and have 
made only limited purchases. . . he fall in cotton has had the 
effect of unsettling prices of cotton goods, and the more willing the jobbers 
showed themselves to meet the views of their customers, the more cautious 
buyers became. . The discounting of the cotton crop may lead to 
continued inactivity, and standard goods have been reduced one cent with- 
out leading to an increase of transactions; but, the stocks must be cleared 
out, and the customary measures will be taken to attract trade.” 

It is evident from this statement from an entirely unprejudiced 
source that every owner of a bale of cotton, whether planter, factor, 
dealer, or New England manufacturer, was poorer at the end of the 
week than he was at the beginning by the total amount of the decline 
in the price, and that as long as the expected decline continues, busi- 
ness will be reduced to the lowest possible limits, and almost every 
transaction will be attended with loss. It is precisely the same with 
the manufactured article. Every manufacturer, manuiacturer’s agent, 
jobber, and wholesale dealer, down to the smallest retailer, will do his 
business with a diminished profit, or entirely without profit. The 
more the price declines, the more cautious buyers become. Every 
prudent housewife puts off until the last moment the purchase of her 
usual winter supply of sheeting; but stocks must be cleared out; the 
customary measure’ are taken to attract trade; prices are marked down 
everywhere, Even the decline leads to no increase in transactions, 
retailers buy less and less, jobbers order less from the manufacturers, 
and the manufacturers manufacture less, and all parties connected with 
the cotton trade do less business, and what they do is done at less 
profit. All these persons are less prosperous—add less to their indi- 
vidual wealth—in consequence of the abundant cotton crop, and hence 
become reduced consumers of the products of all other classes of the com- 
munity. Let us go a step further. The spinners of cotton are looking 
for lower prices, and have made only limited purchases. They 
are reducing the production of their manufactories to the lowest 
point, they are employing no new hands, they are even dis- 
missing some of the old ones, they try to diminish their loss 
on the raw material bought and the manufactured article on 
hand, by reducing the cost of their present production. Some hands 





are being dismissed, others have to submit to a reduction of their 
wages. Under such circumstances, no new factories are likely to be 
built, no additions or improvements made to the old ones, no new 


at the bounty of nature in yielding such abundant harvests of all the | machinery is likely to be put in; on’ the contrary, everywhere the 
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greatest possible economy is certain to prevail. In this way many 
persons are thrown out of employment, and others have their wages 
reduced, not only in the cotton mills themselves, but in a great many 
other branches of trade more or less directly dependent on them. We 
have seen before how the decline in cotton injures the dealers; we 
- have now seen how the same decline affects the manufacturers, the 
mill-hands, and many connected branches of trade. The cotton mer- 
chant, the dry-goods dealer, the manufacturer, the mill-hand, and all 
others dependent upon these, are less prosperous, in consequence of the 
decline in cotton—are less able to buy the goods produced by others, in con- 
sequence of the abundant cotton crop. How is the planter affected by the 
crop? About three-fourths of the cotton that we raise is exported. 
English statisticians assert that England, the principal buyer of our 
‘cotton, has to pay, and can afford to pay, very nearly the same sum in 
money every year for the cotton that she buys, no more and no less; 
for a large crop, she pays in proportion less per pound; for a small 
crop, proportionately more. If the assertion is correct, then it is cer- 
tain that, for three-fourths of the crop, the planter will not get more 
when the crop is large than when it is small. Of the other fourth, the 
same may be said with much certainty, although there is more diffi- 
culty in obtaining authorities to support the assertion. It is very 
evident that the mere probability of an increased supply lowers the 
price very materially ; for although the most sanguine estimates do not 
make the whole crop larger than last year’s by more than twenty- 
five per cent., yet the decline in price, during one single week, is equal 
to twelve per cent. Of course, the expense of harvesting, storing, and 
marketing is greater for a large crop than for a small one, so that if the 
large crop does not realize actually more at the lower prices than the 
small crop at the higher prices, which it scarcely ever does, then the 
large crop is less profitable to the producer than the small crop. It is 
notorious that, in 1861, even without the war, the South would have 
been ruined with the largest cotton crop ever raised; and that, but for 
the war, the cotton industry and trade of England would, for the same 
reason, have been bankrupt and broken beyond hope of remedy or 
relief. Such is the effect wrought upon the producer, dealer, and 
«manufacturer by abundant crops of cotton. The same effect precisely 
is produced upon other classes by abundant crops of other articles. 
Abundant crops make lower prices to the producers for the article 
harvested, and a depressed and unprofitable trade to all connected 
with the article, whether as dealers, manufacturers, or in any other 
capacity. The more articles there are of which the crops are abundant 
at the same time, the more branches of trade there will be that suffer 
from depression and unprofitableness; and every individual whose 
profits are diminished, loses to that extent the ability to consume the 
products of all other branches of trade, and causes thus a similar de- 
pression in all other branches of trade, whether the latter be otherwise 
affected by the condition of the crops or not. Scarcely ever have so 
many different crops been produced in great abundance as have been 
this year; scarcely ever has so great a depression in trade been wit- 
nessed as this year will witness. 

There is an instinct among the people that foretells an approaching 
change more surely than all the conclusions of science. During the 
last few weeks we have received several communications from corre- 
spondents asking our views on what oneof them terms the approaching 
crisis, and we notice that among the prescient financial men of the 
city an uneasy feeling appears to be gaining ground that some sudden 
revulsion is in prospect. We expect no violent change. We think the 
commercial community in general, and especially those who are com- 
pelled to keep on hand large stocks of merchandise, will lose money on 
their goods, many will find that even prosperous years can scarcely 
support the extravagance of rent, outfit, and personal expenditure that 
has of late become the rule, and will have to change their course or 
succumb, The amount of credits granted of late years, though rapidly 
increasing, is not yet sufficient to cause alarm, and we do not look for 
large or startling failures. But there is enough evidence to warrant 
us in anticipating serious losses in all the leading branches of trade, 
especially those more directly connected with our staple products, 
and all those that have been fostered by the protective _ tariffs 
of the last years, Our greatest troubles are not, however, likely 


to arise from our commerce, but will rather be connected with our 
finances. In the first place, the enormous business growing out of the 
original subscriptions to our great national loans, the frequent ‘subse- 
quent changes in the form of the different classes of securities, and the 
large transactions resulting from the foreign investment demand, have 
furnished a profitable field of activity for many old and new private 
banking firms, national banks, and other financial institutions, which 
will now find their occupation gone, since the national debt has been 
almost entirely funded, and no great changes are likely to arise either 
in the domestic or foreign investments. Business in this line is not 
likely to be active or profitable for some time to come. In the next 
place, considerable uncertainty prevails as to the real value and pro- 
ductive capacity of our daily increasing railroad property. The 
enormous additions made to the securities of these roads within the 
last few years, and the many disreputable practices that have been in- 
dulged in with regard to them for the purposes of Wall Street specula- 
tion, have made the public generally averse to purchasing them for 
investment, and it is believed that the larger portion of them are 
nominally owned by speculative combinations, but are in reality held 
by the banks of the city. The latter have loaned money on these 
securities at their present market value. If the present market price 
adequately represents their real value, the banks are perfectly safe from 
loss; but if, as many shrewd men assert, the majority of our roads are 
scarcely worth the money for which they are mortgaged, se that the 
stocks are almost valueless, we may very likely see, as a consequence of 
a general depression in trade, a decline in the value of our best railroad 
securities equal to that witnessed in England two years ago, involving 
serious losses to our banks and other financial institutions, We have on 
a former occasion pointed out the many elements of unsoundness that 
we discern in the management of our fire and life insurance companies, 
and we should not be surprised if a season of commercial depression 
might, sooner than expected, put our strictures to the test of experi- 
ence. The Presidential election adds another element of uncertainty 
to all calculations of the immediate future, and cannot fail to add to 
the general depression which we anticipate. An increasing dulness in 
trade, a steady decline in the prices of merchandise, a general unprofit- 
ableness in business, great inactivity in the money market, diminishing 
investment demand for railroad securities and decline in their value, 
serious losses to merchants, banks, and other financial institutions— 
such is our forecast of the immediate future of business, based upon 
the aaa abundance of our wpe aye. 


THE ABOLITION OF FEUDAL TENURE IN VENETIA. 


WHEN among the number of secondary laws which always mark the close 
of a parliamentary session—laws which have interest only for the localities 
to which they are applicable—the law abolishing feudal tenure in Venice 
was discussed and passed, it excited little or no comment in the capital 
of Italy, as in Tuscany feudal tenure is unknown. Since the passage of 
the macinato tax, no question of any importance occurred, save the all-im 
portant one of the cession of the Government tobacco monopoly to a pri- 
vate and anonymous company, hence, once certain that the tobacco fight 
would not come off until a certain day, “own correspondents” did not hesi- 
tate to quit their dreary perches, and snatch a sniff of the briny air of Spezzia 
or Leghorn, or a breeze equally invigorating among the mountains of Pis- 
toja or Serravalle. The tobacco fight ended, the session’s work was done ; 
turn and twist it as you choose, the ministry could vaunt justly, “ Victory 
along all the line "—victory over the coalesced opposition, whose vote of 
want of confidence had compelled them to tender their resignations on the 
22d September—victory in the question of the meal tax—victory in the 
additions proposed by them to the civil list—and victory, greatest of all and 
last, the victory over many of their own friends, who had joined with their 
adversaries to combat the alienation of such an important branch of public 
property as the cultivation and manufacture of tobacco. The Government 
remained masters of the field ; the vanquished are summoned by their lead 
ers to a council of war in Naples; and throughout Italy, one province ex- 
cepted, but two parties exist—these bent on defeating the application 
of the obnoxious taxes and on overthrowing their authors, and those deter- 
mined that the law shall be carried out to the uttermost, and that the 
“restorers of the country’s credit,” as the party of order style the prosent 
Government, shall reign prosperously and Jong. But erovs the Po—tra- 
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verse the provinces of Mantua, Rovigo, Venetia, and Friuli—and you hear 
little or nothing of the macinato or of the regia cvinteressata. Feudal 
tenure, and its abolition, and the method thereof, are just now the burden of 
Venetian seng. Will the Senate sanction the law? is the question asked 
by some with hope, by some with fear, by all with an cagerness that 
in America can be scarcely understood. Indeed, if we merely calculate the 
actual number of the proprietors of fiefs and their legitimate successors, 
the question would still seem one of mere class interests ; but it is the in- 
calculable number of collateral claims, and of disputed and pretended 
rights, that brings the question down from the owner of thousands of acres 
to the humble possessor of a small farm or even of a single corn-field. 

The history of feudal property in these provinces is quickly told. When 
foreigners took porsession of the soil, it was to their interest to purchase 
the alliance of the clergy ; this they did by gifts of land to the patriarchs, 
bishops, abbots, and abbesses, who thus became, for the time being, lords 
of the soil ; and being present on the spot, while the nominal prince was 
generally absent, they exercised, in all but the name, the rights of sovereign- 
ty. This state of things existed in full force in the province of Friuli, just 
as the Venetian Republic became strong enough to set the foreigners at 
navght. Unable to manage their immense possessions, the clergy created 
an entire regiment of sub-fiefs and fief-holders ; and whereas, at first, the 
grants were but temporary, they soon, by force or favor, were transformed into 
feudal investitures or perpetual benefices. In their turn, these new owners 
of the soil, compelled to seek for laborers below their own class, contracted 
with the ignudi—naked-—peasants for so much work, to be paid in so much 
land, maso or possession. From the institution of these mast, or immense 
tracts of land, divided into arable lands, woods, fields, swamp-lands, etc., dates 
the cultivation of the Friuli, and, as a natural consequence, the increase of 
population ; the ignudi and their posterity being one and all serfs of the sig- 
nort, who, in their turn, were vassals of the Church, the sovereignty of 
emperors or princes dwindling down to a mere name. Later, the signori, for 
want of money or for other reasons, sold their rights to the ignudi or 
serfs, setting them free and making the lands theirown. For a time, nei- 


ther the Emperor nor the Church took notice of these illegal sales, until’ 


they found that the emancipated serfs, far from siding with the govern- 
mont, became utterly independent and insubordinate ; on which the patri- 
archs of Aquileia published edicts recalling in vigor the ancient laws, which 
strictly prohibit the sale or alienation of fiefs. But the traffic continued, 
the signoré contenting themselves with inserting in the contract—jure 
Seudi et Aquileiensis ecclesia semper salvo. 

In 1420, the Province of Friuli was annexed, as the modern phrase 
rans, to the Venetian Republic; thus the temporal was separated 
from the spiritual power; the Church naturally sought the aid 
of the foreigners against the Serenissima, and when Austria re 
csived from Napoleon the prostrate provinces of the Republic, her 
first care was to revive all the ancient feudal rights of the state— 
and here we come to the question which so violently agitates the 
provinces at this eleventh hour of fiefs and feuds, What is, and what is not, 
feudal property? For instance, some member of the family A, looking 
over family documents, finds that, in the days gone by, his ancestors pos- 
sessed such and such an estate in‘virtue of feudal tenure, which is now in 
possession of family B. He brings a lawsuit against B for possessing pre- 
perty illegally sold as illegally bought. B avers that, however the estate 
was bought, it was paid for ; that his ancestors have spent money and labor 
on the same, and that it is his by every law of equity and justice ; the pair 
ro before the feudal court in Venice, which bears a strong resemblance to 
the English Chancery court, seeing that of the thousands of cases brought 
before it, scarcely a score are decided ; but the evil consequences are none 
the less, as B, uncertain whether he and his heirs will retain the estate, 
ceases to invest capital in the soil—impoverishes it, on the contrary, by 
forcing it to produce the utmost every year. 

With insignificant variatians, this state of things existed in the south- 
ern provinces of Italy, in Lombardy, and in Venetia. The revolutionary 
annexation of Naples left its traces in the immediate legislation that fol- 
lowed. The first Italian Parliament abolished feudal tenure out-and-out, 
i. e., feudal property, which under feudal laws must pass to all the male 
posterity, became, in the hands of the actual proprietor, free estate, which 
he could sell or will away at pleasure; nor could so-called feudal lords 
bring any further acticns against supposed holders of feudal property ille- 
gally purchased. When Lombardy was annexed, a less revolutionary law 
was passed, True, the state resumed all right to fiefs granted by gov- 
ernments in times past, but only two-thirds of every feudal estate was 
tran-formed into free estate for the actual owner ; whereas the remaining 
third was reserved to the last male heir born or conceived at the time of 














the promulgation of the law, and the right of so-called feudal lords to 
bring actions against supposed purchasers of fiefs illegally sold was main- 
tained for thirty years. So that in Lombardy only in the year 1891 will it 
be decided what is and what is not feudal property. 

Stimulated by the force of events, by the repeated petitions of provinces, 
communes, and individuals, Austria, in 1862, passed a law on the abolition 
of feudal tenure. But like all Austrian laws on Italian soil, it was partial 
and unsatisfactory, and remained almost a dead letter. 

1st. For the abolition of every separate fief, a disallodializing sentence 
was necessary; hence, owing to the various formalities required, or to 
the reluctance or indifference of the feudal lords, only five tenures were 
abolished from the promulgation of the law until the cession of the Venetian 
provinces in 1866. In this the Italian law of 1861, which abolished feudal 
tenure there and then, was superior. 

2d. The fief, by the Austrian law, only became extinct in the person of 
the last male heir born or conceived in 1862—whereas the Italian law of 
1861 gives two-thirds to the actual possessor. 

8d. The Austrian law ordained that the Royal Procurator of Finance 
should intervene in the trials between the supposed feudal lords and the 
supposed illegal purchasers of fiefs—whereas in the Italian law of 1861, the 
state declined all intervention by means of the Fisco, and left plaintiff and 
defendant to fight out their battles before the ordinary tribunals. The only 
instance in which the Austrian is superior to the Italian law is inasmuch 
as it limits the time in which actions may be brought against the supposed 
illegal purchasers of fiefs to three years, so that on and after the ist Janu. 
ary, 1866, no petition could be presented. 

On the annexation of the Venetian-provinces, one of the first questions 
was, of course, the abolition of fiefs. The minister presented a project 
of law, the commission studied it ; it stands thus, in brief, as passed by the 
Lower House : Feudal tenure is abolished—the actual holder of a fief be- 
comes free possessor of two-thirds of the estate—the remaining third is 
reserved to the last male heir born or conceived at the time of the promul- 
gation of this present law. After this promulgation, no action can be 
brought by supposed proprietors of fiefs against supposed illegal purchas- 
ers of the same, nor can any actions now in course be continued. On the 
two latter clauses all the excitement turns. Whereas, by the Austrian law, 
the last male heir born or conceived in 1862 concentrated in himself @// the 
property of his ancestors, and the youngest member in each family had 
been designated and accepted as the said heir-apparent, the Italian law 
brings the question down to the moment when its own law shall pass ; and 
it is not difficult to imagine the heart-burnings and disappointments of the 
presumptive heirs of 1862, the hopes and calculations of the presumptive 
heirs, or rather of their parents, of 1868. How many hasty marriages ! 
What earnest prayers for a male heir ascend from the Venetian plains 
at the present moment! There is time yet, say the younger branches, 
to marry and hope, before the Senate passes and the King approves the 
law. I happen to be writing in the very midst of a family in which, in 
1862, a tiny one-year-old mite was regarded as the heir to nine estates be- 
longing to father, uncles, and great-uncle. Nine feudal estates to be con- 
centrated in the hands of one small personage, even if any of the uncles 
should marry and have heirs—naturally, Master Checco has been nurtured 
and tended as a prince of royal blood. Alack-a-day! As soon as it became 
evident that the minister and commission were agreed on extending the 
rights of possession to the male heirs of 1868, two uncles married, and are 
new anxiously counting the months to know whether their brides will pr- 
sent them with a boy ora girl. If the former, Master Checco’s prospects 
are annihilated. It is difficult to say whether the law is wise or unwise in 
this particular. As the Austrian law was to be abolished, it seemed contra- 
dictory to close the period of the feudal system at the precise date of that 
law ; at the same time, it tells hard on hundreds of young men who, in the 
certainty of eventually inheriting immense estates, have abandoned trades 
and professions and entered into compacts with the present possessors of 
the soil, as the Austrian law permits, fora portion of the income of the same, 
or even for the sale. But the chief perturbation produced by the law arises 
from the summary abolition at a certain date of all fiefs, and the rendering 
null and void all actions brought against third parties after the promulga- 
tion of the present law. As we have shown, Austria limited the presenta- 
tion of petitions to three years, but the actions commenced might continue ; 
the sudden closing of all these has brought the question to a crisis. 
There is time, but a short time, say the plaintiffs ; the Senate has to dis- 
cuss— the King to sanction—then a certain time will elapse before the law 
takes effect. Let us make haste while the sun shines—get our cause 
through court before the feudal tribunal of Venice be abolished. But 
they have small hopes of success in any case. The court of Venice w.l! 
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knows that justice and equity lie with the present holders of the soil, nor 
will the judges render themselves unpopular by satisfying the desires of 
the signori. 

A last hope remains to the malcontents ; they have presented a petition 
to the Senate, setting forth the reasons why fiefs should not be abolished, or, 
at any rate, should not be abolished in the way proposed. As there are 
but few Venetian senators, and as that august body only puts its veto on 
the deliberations of the Lower House in cases where its own interests 
are concerned, it is probable that the law will pass without opposition. 

Venice, Aug. 26, 1868. 











Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. OAKLEY & MASON announce a new edition of Mr. James E. 
Munson’s “ Complete Phonographer.” So far as we know, this is the first 
time that any school-book publisher has thought of putting on the market 
as a text-book a work on phonography. But we suppose it is not a bad 
venture. We are afraid to say how many thousands of newspapers we 
have in America, and how many more thousands we shall have by the 
time the present generation of school children is grown up; and under 
such stimulus of the press, short-hand writing may well enough become a 
study in American schools.—Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers announce a 
new book, “ Mabel’s Mistake,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens ; “ The Red Court 
Farm,” by Mrs. Henry Wood; and “The Lives of Horatio Seymour and 
F. P. Blair.” We have mentioned before, in speaking of Messrs. Peterson’s 
announcements, but not by its name, a book of travels by Dr. C. H. Haeseler. 
“ Across the Atlantic ” it is called, and it is a book of European travel. 


—“ Competent critics say that in its adaptation to the wants and tastes of 
cultivated Southern families, the Home Monthly (Nashville) is the best to 
be had.” So the Home Monthly itself says. Some of it is almost too 
good. Hxempli gratia, as the more eminent Southern scholars say, 
“Tophon’s able review of Buckle in this issue” informs us that Iophon 
has “heard of two reviews of it”—of the “Introduction to the His- 
tory of Civilization”—“one in the North British, and the other in the 
Presbyterian Review.” He has “not been able to get hold of either one. 
el But since it is a book that has already called forth two reviews, and 
that will call forth more even yet,” he has decided to go on without regret. 
ting that his own notes are not more copious. All regret and sorrow are 
unprofitable, they say. We wish we had room to quote a good deal from 
Iophon. “ But what is Art?” he asks. “ Art is the unnatural combination 
of natural laws.” Bismark, he says, “is but a shorter and more popular 
name for German ideas, whose united forces centre in him, pointing him 
from the exalted point of view in which he stands, to the dykes of the 
- Zayder Zee, reddening in the rays of the Occident, and to the majestic Qan- 
ube, rolling proudly on by the fields and cities of busy millions, whose Ger- 
manic sympathies find in this vast artery of commerce the aorta of life to 
the race.” “An eminent scholar” has, it appears, written an essay on 
“ Woman,” which will be printed soon, but which failed to reach the editor 
in time for publication in the September number. Mrs. 8. E. Peck, how- 
ever, takes his place with an article on the same subject. In her opinion, 
she declares, “it is rebellion against God for her (‘ woman’) to contend for 
rights that he, in his wisdom, has denied her,” the right of suffrage being 
one such if Mrs. Peck is to be trusted. Then follow dicta in regard to 
the wife, the mother, the true woman, the household angel, and so forth, by 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, by the Rev. H. H. Kavanaugh in his sermon on 
“ The Love of God,” by Gardiner Spring, by George D. Prentice—(the heart 
of woman; Mr. Prentice says, draws to itself the loves of others as the diamond 
drinks up the sun’s rays)—by Mrs. Sigourney, by Miss A. J. Evans, by J. F. 
Corkran, and several others. “Mercedes Wylie’s Narrative of Dixie Life ” is 
another article that may be read with pleasure. One of Miss Wylie’s person- 
ages, discussing with great power the relative merits of two English authors, 
gives this charmingly Southern reason for the judgment she passes: 
“ And again, we of the South should prefer Thackeray to Dickens; the 
latter judged us wrongfully and shamefully without coming among us, 
and the former, welcomed among us, was our friend, and writes cordially 
of ‘those Southern men.’” We have no room to speak of Erle Bertie’s 
poetry, or of Iophon’s “ Midnight Musings,” or of Adrienne’s “Twilight 
among the Poets,” or of “Southland Writers,” by Ida Raymond. The 
whole magazine will be found delicious. It is really true, too, that it is “ the 
best” in the Southern country. What hope there is of the success of 
reconstruction among a people which in literature is nearly abreast of the 
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Canadians it is impossible to say. The contempt of the readers of the 
Home Montidy for the ignorant, uncultivated carpet-bagger must be very 
galling to the latter. 

—The eminent botanist, Dr. Hooker, has.been called to preside over the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, in session at Norwich. 
In his opening address he exhibited in a remarkable degree the interest 
which most naturalists have taken in the questions relating to prehistoric 
man and prehistoric antiquities. Dr. Hooker presented this subject before 
coming to his own special science, and in a very fascinating manner. Twe 
of his illustrations were quite new and surprising. After showing that 
many a living people is prehistoric in the sense that there is a period in its 
annals at which the records of it begin, while its origin is lost in obscurity, 
he instanced the Hindoos, who pretend to a vast antiquity, yet have no tra- 
dition or memorial of the invasion of Alexander. Now it is known that 
the Hindoos themselves were invaders of the country which they now 
occupy ; but that remnants of the older races which they dislodged still 
exist among them, and form the really prehistoric people of Ludia, some 
eight or nine millions strong, is by no means notorious. Yet such is the 
fact, and the Indian government is collecting photographs and histories of 
these indigenous tribes, with great success so far as regards the former 
Still another tribe is found, within 300 miles of Calcutta, consisting of 
semi-savages, who by a single practice carry us back to prehistoric days 
These people, as Dr. Hooker could testify from experience, “ habitually 
erect dolmens, menares, cysts, and cromlechs, almost as gigantic in their 
proportions, and very similar in appearance and construction, to the se 
called Druidical remains of Western Europe,” Stonehenge, and the like. 
The details and motive of their erection were all given by the speaker, who 
had seen those which had been erected not six months before. What is 
additionally curious is, that in their language the name for a stone is the 
same as that in the Celtic idioms of Wales and Brittany; but of other 
resemblances nothing or little more is known. The field for investigation 
thus opened is remarkably attractive and promising. 


—The study of prehistoric archeology, in its relations to physical 
science, is producing quite as wonderful results, and effecting quite as im- 
portant revolutions in opinions heretofore entertainod, as in the department 
of ethnology, for which Dr. Hooker points out its value. In the September 
number of the American Naturalist, Dr. A. Leith Adams describes a pro 
digious phenomenon observed in the Bay of Fundy, consequent upon a 
violent though not extracrdinary gale, which covered a lagoon, usually shut 
out from the sea, with a multitude of dead herring. Within two weeks of 
the date of this occurrence, the remains had begun to be covered by the 
mud of the morass, forming a deposit, mixed with fresh-water remains, 
which might some day puzzle the geologist, but the knowledge of which 
enables us to judge how like are nature’s workings in all ages, and how 
simple are the agencies by which the grandest phenomena are brought 
about. In the same number of the Natwralist are very agreeable papers 
on the Orchids, and a tropical air-plant called the Copey, by C. M. Tracy 
and Charles Wright respectively. A made-up paper, by A. Hyatt, on the 
Chasms of the Colorado, is also readable, and is illustrated by plates. The 
zodlogical papers are on the birds of Palestine compared with those of 
Panama and the United States, on the Ruffed Grouse, and on the Mottled 
Owl. The natural history miscellany is full of excellent matter, including 
the proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and of other scientific bodies. 


—aAfter settling in their minds where all the pins go to, and next what 
becomes of all the old pianos, humane persons may sometimes speculate on 
the fate of old horses. Toa resident on the Brighton road, hear Boston, 
who was forced to see the latter end of these poor beasts, many of them 
fallen from a high estate, oftener than his merciful heart could weil endure, 
we owe a valuabie paper read before the Suffolk District Medical Society, 
by Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, and printed in the New York Medical Gazette 
for last month. “Hippophagy” is the title, and the article may be and 


ought to be read by unprofessional men, and by every member and officer 


of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The author traces 
the practice of all nations, ancient and modern, in regard to the eating of 
horse-flesh, and proves that the non-eaters are perhaps even now in a 
minority, and introduces some curious evidence as to the connection be- 
tween hippophagy and paganism, and how the Church, which always 
meddled with the people’s diet, let loose its bulls upon horse-meat, and 
drove it from market and from board. Then follows proof of the whole- 
someness of this sort of food, its cheapness, as not requiring fattening, its 
excellent flavor and peculiar nourishment—at least, one instance of this last 





quality is given, etc. Dr, Bowditch then examines and refutes objections, 
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which are generally little more than prejudices, and closes with the biblio- —Every one has seen cameos of which the relief is of one color, and the 
grraphy of the subject. Some statistics on delirium tremens in Russia, from | plane of another, though cut from the same piece of agate. 
the enormous and growing consumption of brandy, are also to be found in | layers are not found thus distinguished in nature, but are colored artifici- 


this Augwust number, and are worth reading. The Medical Journal has now 
become the property of D. Appleton & Co., and may be expected to appear 
more regularly than of late, while it will of course lose nothing of its 
handsome typography. We should mention that at the same time with 
the August number is also published that for September, which is intro- 
duced by a very interesting article on Jamaica, with special regard to cer- 
tain remarkable hot springs of high medicinal value, but also telling, in a 
most agreeable way, of the chief hospitals of the island, and incidentally 
of the physical features of Jamaica, and of the social and sanitary condition 
of its population. 


— Was Gibbon an enemy of Christianity, and is his history of the rise 
of the Church only in an ironical sense a defence of the faith held by 
Christendom, and really a sneering attack on it? What reply it has been 
usual to make to this question we all know. Able historians have written 
works of their own, or have voluminously annotated Gibbon’s work, for the 
avowed purpose of correcting the infidel tendency of his writings, and he 
has been one of the set of men of his day—including Voltaire and Paine 
and the French Cyclopeedists—whom the pulpits have delighted to dishonor. 
But now, after so many years, the great historian finds a defender, and we 
‘do not know when—even in this age of the rehabilitation of dilapidated 
reputations—the work of rehabilitation has been better done. Dr. James 
M. Macdonald wrote for the last number of the Bibliotheca Sacra an article 
entitled “ Irony in History,” which had for its object the discrediting of the 
common belief in Gibbon’s infidelity, and to us it seems that he is very 
successful. The essay has been republished as a pamphlet, and can be had, 
we suppose, on application to the publishers of the magazine. We can re- 
commend it to our readers as being very well worth attention. It begins by 
stating fully the charges brought against the accused author. It ends by 
showing good reasons why these charges should have obtained currency 
among the historian’s contemporaries. For instance, he held, and necessarily 
expressed, views on several questions, just then the subject of bitter contro- 
versy, which were at variance with those of a large class, though not the 
ablest class, of religious disputants. He denied the authenticity of post- 
apostolic miracles for one thing. Of course, the party that had been 
maintaining their authenticity were ready and eager to see in his hostility to 
their views, as regards that matter, a disbelief in miracles in general ; and, 
in an age when very great stress was laid on the “ proof from miracles,” it was 
natural that disbelief in Christianity should be alleged against an author 
convicted of unsoundness in this particular. Then, Gibbon’s age was 
the age of “apologies”—both in the old and in the common sense 
of that word—for Christianity ; infidelity was rife; “French prin- 
ciples” were rampant; the Church was terrified beyond what was 
reasonable ; and it was very easy to arouse suspicion against writers who, 
for any cause, were not decided partisans. One side gladly claimed them, 
the other readily denounced them. Dr. Macdonald shows clearly that Gib- 
bon’s ablest ecclesiastial contemporaries did not regard him as an enemy. 
Even Bishop Watson, who wrote against him, may be said to have recant- 
ed on after-consideration ; Robertson and Campbell, defenders of the 
faith, found no fault in him; nor did Hurd or Horne or Porteus or Horsely 
deem it neecssary to enter the lists against him. His statement of the 
influ nce of secondary causes on the growth of Christianity, accompanied 
as it was by free admissions of the divine origin of that system of religion, 
did not, then, we may argue, seem to them misleading. It was with these 
secondary causes Gibbon thought that he, as historian, had to deal ; the other 
was properly to be left to theologians. So much and much more on tliis 
interesting topic Dr. Macdonald says, saying it elegantly enough perhaps, 
and certainly putting his case with force, candor, ingenuity, and carefulness, 
In summing up, he says: “ Can a man who, after fifty years of age, writes 
memoirs of himself, in which he puts on record that from an early period of 
his life he had acquiesced in the tenets of the Christian faith, and in whose 
voluminous writings cannot be found any counter statement, nor anything 
clearly irreconcilable with this avowed belief, be regarded as an infidel on 
the ground merely of an interpretation which involves the supposition of 
an uiter disregard by him of the laws of good writing ?’—the supposi- 
tion, namely, that he used irony so badly as to heave it very doubtful if he 
did not mean to be taken seriously. The doctor gives a clue to the feelings 
that move! him to undertake his essay in the sentence that follows those 
we have jast quoted: “Shall we needlessly, or by a process of laborious 
argument, fin’ an enemy in one who holds so eminent a place in the world 
of letters?” but, as we have said, he is candid, and he gives chapter and 
verse, 





ally, is perhaps not generally known. The process, among other incidents 
of the agate manufacture, is described by Giinther Lange, in his work, 
“Die Halbedelsteine aus der Familie der Quarze, und die Geschichte der 
Achatindustrie ” (The Semi-precious Stones of the Quartz Family, and His- 
tory of the Agate Industry), Kreuznach, R. Voigtlinder, 1868—of which 
we can say that if it is nearly as interesting as a review of it in the Weser 
Zeitung, it must be a very agreeable book. It introduces us to the little 
village of Oberstein, on the river Nahe, in the principality of Birkenfeld, 
which is now the chief seat of the agate industry in Europe, having become so 
through the possession of quarries which were worked, probably, long before 
the fifteenth century, but which practically were exhausted about twenty 
years ago. The main business of Oberstein survived all perils, the French 
Revolution included, till overtaken by this one, of a dearth of material, and 
the accident or providence by which this danger was removed is an 
encouraging lesson in what we may call international economy. After 
Europe and the East had been ransacked, it happened in 1834 to certain 
grinders of Idar, in the neighborhood of Oberstein, who had emigrated to 
the German colony of San Leopoldo, in Brazil, to be called to furnish music 
at a Brazilian fazenda, the courtyard of which they found paved with the 
stones for which their brethren at home were sighing. A neighboring 
stream, the Taquarie, yielded, when searched, forty-pound boulders, and at 
once a trade arose between Fatherland and the colony, and a still further 
emigration from Idar and Oberstein. When the bed of the stream and the 
adjoining valley were thoroughly harvested, first the surface of the earth 
was explored, and finally deep quarries were opened, and to-day the stone 
trade from Brazil and Uruguay is a regular and valuable link between the 
two worlds—invaluable, we may say, considering how, without such links, 
the problem of social order and civilization in South America would seem 
one of the most hopeless. The agate business, which includes all the 
modes of cutting, carving, coloring, setting, and adorning the stone, 
amounts, in good years, to 1,500,000 thalers, and employs upwards of 3,000 
people, many of whom work at their homes and acquire the means to set 
up for themselves. No part of it seems to be injurious to health. 


—A correspondent of the London Times tells a singular story of the 
means by which certain tract institutions of Great Britain have endeavored 
to preserve the monopoly of their business. If it be true, the Jesuits whose 
behavior we quoted the other day from Pascal were scarcely in advance 
of their Protestant imitators. In one case, the religious society reduced its 
prices and undersold an enterprising j rinter at Bristol, who had ventured 
to put out tracts and small religious works at a price originally below the 
society’s. In another, a clergyman had conceived the idea of carrying out 
“a systematic course of tract distribution throughout the army, navy, 
and mercantile marine,” meaning, when strong enough financially, “to 
produce and circulate his publications at the usual publishing prices, with- 
out deducting one farthing for administration, “the cost of which, with 
societies, renders large profits necessary and monopoly desirable.” The first 
step of the tract institutions was to dislodge him by artifice from his estab- 
lishment, which they succeeded in doing, with heavy loss to him and his 
supporters. Not to be defeated, however, he withdrew to London for his 
headquarters, and, during nine months in the year, visited the d:fferent 
towns with so much success, that he despatched his tracts to all parts of 
the kingdom and the colonies. His opponents accordingly formed a new 
combination. To quote the most extraordinary part of the sequel : 

‘* A person was despatched throughout the northern counties to wait on the contri- 
butors to his institution, and to represent to them that lus wife had left him, and that he 
was living in open adultery. While this emissary (who afterwards made his escape) was 
busy in the north, a reverend secretary of one of the tract societies in London called at 
the clergyman’s house, where he gave a false name, and feigned himeelf a layman desir- 
ing to purchase tracts, This person (who was identified) subsequently made sundry 
objections to the clergyman’s report, which led the clergyman to place the whole of his 
books, papers, and vouchers in the hands of Messrs. Quilter, Ball & Co., the eminent 
accountants, with a request that they would examine them. This was forthwith done, 
the accountants confirming the accuracy of the reverend gentleman’s statement. A new 
method of annoyance was resorted to, The clergyman had unadvisedly been led to mix 
with certain persons in the interests of the enemy, who presented a fallacious account of 
what occurred, which they printed and circulated. This statement was answered. So 
heavier artillery was brought up. The Scripture-readers and missionaries in the employ- 
ment of the societies were, under the threat of dismiseal, prohibited from circulating any 
of the clergyman’s publications, and a person was despatched throughout the United 
Kingdom to warn the clergyman’s contributors to discontinue their subscriptions !" 

—The Italian correspondent of the Daily News says that a new theatre 
now building in Florence is to be made the scene of a politico-literary ex- 
periment that noasibly will dé something toward raising the character of 
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the Italian drama. It is proposed to call into existence a purely Tuscan 
company, who shall speak in a strictly Tuscan idiom, and shall represent 
Tusean manners. The manager of this company is already designated ; 
Tuscany already boasts a great actor—Landini. The proprietors of the 
theatre have put forth a manifesto signed by nine of the most respected of 
Italian men of letters; among others by Fambri, Member of Parliament 
for Venice, and writer of plays; Fusinato, a poet of repute; D’Arcias, a 
dramatic critic ; Fanfani, lexicographer, and author of a collection of Tus 
can idioms. “Next to the unity of government,” the manifeste says, 
“and the unity of arms and of laws, unity of language is that which 
serves to render close felt and profitable the unity of a nation.” The new 
theatre, then, is to be an academy for the dissemination of Tuscan as the 
only Italian of the future. Whatever it may do as regards effecting that 
object, it would not be surprising if some good plays were to be written 
for it. 








THE LIFE OF BUNSEN.* 


In 1817, Bunsen, then a young scholar twenty-six years of age, without 
means, but guided and patronized by the historian Niebuhr, was intro- 
duced in Rome to the house of Mr. Waddington, an English gentleman 
who resided there with his wife and three daughters. Mutual esteem and 
affection soon brought about his marriage with Miss Frances Waddington, 
and this union, hallowed by wonderful harmony of sentiment, conviction, 
and temper, proved a source of unbroken felicity to the warm-hearted Bun- 
sen throughout his long and smoothly flowing life. It lasted forty-three 
years, terminating with his death, at Bonn, in 1860. Five sons and five 
daughters, all born in the Palazzo Caffarelli, the seat of the Prussian lega- 
tion, on the Capitoline, all well-educated, and most of them highly accom- 
plished, survived their father. Shortly before his death, he said to his wife : 
“Write yourself the history of our common life. You can doit: you have 
it in your power ;—only be not mistrustful of yourself.” The book which 
we have before us proves that he was not mistaken. Few lives have so 
fully and so well been presented to the pubiic by a writer of either sex. 

It is true, the work consists mainly of letters by Bunsen himself, chron- 
ologically arranged and mostly translated from the German ; but the numer- 
ous contemporary notices and letters by the authoress with which they are 
interspersed, and, still more, the introductory or explanatory sketches and 
remarks which serve to connect and elucidate them, or to complete their con- 
tents, evince an ability, knowledge, and force of thought more than amply 
sufficient for the task. Some of the sketches actually rise to the dignity of 
contemporaneous history. There is many a page—of the twelve hundred 
constituting the: “ Memoir ”—which, we believe, owes its insertion to the 
conjugal piety of the collector rather than to its intrinsic merit or biogra- 
phical interest, but there is not a single line written by the authoress which 
we should prefer not to have. “Fragments from the Diary of a Daughter” 
add to the charm of the whole. It must, however, be stated that this is 
only a “Memoir” of the life of the man Bunsen in his various spheres— 
domestic, social, literary, and political—and not a work on the writer and 
statesman as such. 

Strictly taken, Bunsen hardly deserves the name of statesman. Whether 
employed as secretary of legation under Niebuhr, as chargé d'affaires, or 
as minister resident at Rome (1818-1839), as minister to the Swiss Republic 
(1840-41), or in the same capacity at the Court of St. James (1841-1854), he 
was but a scholar chosen on account of his literary eminence and reputa- 
tion to represent with due dignity—but passively, if we may say so—the 
Prussian monarchy abroad ; and what little influence he exercised upon pub- 
lic affairs under Frederic William IIL. and Frederic William IV. was due to 
moral and theological suasion, to friendly personal relations, but not at all 
to his public position. In whatever he attempted by way of ambassadorial 
representation or mediation, he almost uniformly failed, and his subsequent 
career as peer of Prussia under William I. as Regent, was too short to 
have any significance. Though his political activity is far from being 
devoid of interest to the student of the history of our times, his achieve. 
ments all belong to the literary sphere alone. His “ Description of the 
City of Rome ” and “ Basilicas of Christian Rome ;” his ecclesiastico-critical 
writings on Ignatius of Antioch, on Hippolytus, and their times ; his 
“Christianity and Mankind” and “God in History ;” his unfinished 
“Bible,” his “Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” and a number of other 
works—all products of vast knowledge and unremitting research, though, 
perhaps, not of equally remarkable critical or philosophical acumen—will 


* “ A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi- 
nary of His stay hae ng William IV. at the Court of St. James. Drawn chiefly 
from family papers by his widow. Frances, B.roness Bunsen. In two volumes.” Lon- 
don: , Green & Co, 1868. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, New York: 


long commemorate his name in the literature of two nations, the German 
and the English. 

The “common life” of Mr. and Mrs. Bunsen—the baronial title was 
bestowed on the eminent plebeian as late as October, 1858, in obedience to 
a resolution uttered by Frederic William IV. on the last day of his con- 
sciousness—though marked throughout by an even tenor, and altogether 
undisturbed by striking changes, was a life of uncommon richness. In the 
first twenty-two years we see them established on the Capitoline, near the 
Tarpeian Rock, their palazzo overlooking the Eternal City, which they quit 
only to spend the summer months in a villa at Frascati, among the hills of 
ancient Tusculum, or on excursions to Tivoli, Naples, and Tuscany, 
Bunsen alone extending his journeys as far as Berlin and London. Litera 
ture in its widest sense, music and painting in their highest development, 
the grandest monuments of classical or Christian antiquity, the latest dis- 
coveries of archeological research, the political and religious topics of the 
day—all these engaged the hours unclaimed by special studies or by official 
and domestic duties. Among their friends or guests at Rome, we find the 
painters, Cornelius, Overbeck, and Schnorr; the musicians, Neukomm, 
Baini, and Kocher ; the sculptors, Thorwaldsen and Schadow ; the diplo 
matists, La Ferronays, Laval-Montmorency, Saint-Aulaire, the witty 
Gagarin, and Italinsky, whom Bunsen regarded as his greatest instructor 
in diplomatic affairs; the Egyptologists, Champollion and Lepsius, the 
former Bunsen’s master, and the latter his disciple, in that field; the 

Orientalist, Prokesch-Osten ; Thirlwall, Ticknor, Nott, Hare, and Pusey ; 
| Chateaubriand, Platen, Walter Scott—shortly before his death—Zlukovski, 
and the noble-hearted but unfortunate Leopardi, to whose memory, in spite 
of his unbelief, the pious authoress devotes pages of admiring recollections ; 
Alexander von Humboldt, Radowitz, and Stein, whom Bunsen “felt to be 
his king,” revering him above every contemporary German but Niebuhr, 
his benefactor, “lord and master,” “equally sole of his kind with Rome ;” 
the Russian exile, Turgeneff, an admirable man, “whom it would take 
pages to describe, a Tartar prince, and looking like one, yet of 
the most polished manners, and consummate talent for conversation ;” 
Ampére, to whom Bunsen appeared not only the representative of Prussia 
to the Papal See, but of German learning to Roman antiquity; Mme. 
Récamier and the Grand-Duchess Stéphanie, of Baden ; the Crown-Prince 
(afterwards King) Louis of Bavaria, and Frederic William LL. Frederic 
William IV., and William I., of Prussia, the latter two as princes. Pope 
Gregory XVI. himself once visited the Protestant minister at Frascati. 
Surrounded by associations like these, addicted to archeological and 
ecclesiastical research, and in friendly intercourse with the Papal digni- 
taries, it cannot be surprising that Bunsen, speaking of Rome in a letter to 
his pious Protestant sister, Christiana, exclaims: “ All other towns are as 
villages and parvenus in comparison with this queen of the earth.’ 

But all this admiration for Rome was powerless to affect in the least 
Bunsen’s ardent enthusiasm for Protestant Christianity. This enthusiasm 
he had imbibed in his native town, Arolsen, from the teachings of his 
parents and of Christiana, his elder by eighteen years. It had been strength- 
ened, during his university years at Marburg and Gottingen, by inter- 
course with friends like Brandis, Lachmann, Liicke, and Abeken. It had 
been fanned into a flame by the spirit of religious and political revival 
which pervaded Germany in the years preceding and following the down 
fall of Napoleon—years which Bunsen, who was no fighting man, spent in 
making literary journeys through Germany—partly as companion to Mr, 
William B. Astor, of this city—to Holland, Copenhagen, and Paris, and 
finally to Italy, and in studying Icelandic, Danish, Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Persian, preparatory to a comprehensive study of the history of religious 
ideas among the ancients, and chiefly in the East. In Rome, while study- 
ing Plato, Ferdusi, and the Koran, Roman, Etruscan, and Egyptian an- 
tiquities, he still more zealously pursued ecclesiastical and hymnological 
researches, with the object of elaborating a liturgy for the use of the 
united Lutheran and Calvinist congregations, as the crowning work of the 
Evangelical Union, then being carried out by Frederic William III, in 





| Prussia. His leading ideas in church matters were: Unity without uni- 
formity ; catholicity coupled with nationality ; a fixed liturgy, with a cer- 
| tain latitude ; representation of the congregation. The American Episco- 
| pal development of the English ecclesiastical institutions he regarded as 
i“ the greatest event in the modern history of church constitution,” though 
‘he regretted: that the Episcopal Church in the United States was “ not 
learned and enlightened enough to be able to throw off some rotten sup- 
ports of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” These liturgical en- 
deavors, from which sprang a “Hymn and Prayer-Book,” “ essentially ” 


” 


his “ work of life and love,” brought Bunsen in close personal contact 


; with Frederic William LUI, and his sons, and when called to Berlin, in 
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1827, to be consulted about the king’s own “ Agenda,” royal favors were 
so profusely showered upon him that envy soon commenced following his 


footsteps. The open-hearted and easily captivated religious philosopher, 
who divided his time between the court and the society of men like 
Schleiermacher, Savigny, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Gneisenau, Rauch, 


and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, the father of Felix, was as yet unable 
io perceive how slippery a ground he was treading in the vicinity 
of the throne. Only much later, during the Cologne and other Prusso- 
Papel imbroglios, his interference in which cost him the King’s 
us well as the Pope's favor, he learned to feel “the stifling midnight 


air” of that locality and “those times, teeming with suspicion, 
redolent of hypocrisy, saturated with death.” The Crown-Prince’s 
favor, however—or, as Bunsen flattered himself, his love—-still re- 


mained to him, and the days of Frederic William’s “ patriarchal ” reign in 
state and church were numbered. With conflicting sentiments in his 
heart, he went to see England, “that precious jewel of Europe,” the 
“Ithaca” of his dreams,-the model state of his immortal Niebuhr—free, 
Christian, Protestant, anti-revolutionary, constitutional, conservative Eng- 
land—which received its fiery admirer, “the dweller on the Capitol,” with 
open arms. Nobles, statesmen, scholars, and theologians vied with each 
other in doing him honor. He was then, as Zhukovski remarked and the 
biographer confirms, “un enfant de cinquante ans.” His trustfulness and 
hopefulness were boundless, as was his faith in God, Christ, and Luther, in 
Germany and England, and in his own power to achieve enduring good. 
The second half of the “ common life ”—we repeat this expression on 
account of its appropriateness—is still more interesting, and decidedly 
more historical, than the first. The scene, the associations, become more 
and more varied, the aims higher, the results of experience more mature. 
England, which unfolded before the Bunsens all its natural, social, and artis- 
tic treasures ; Wales, onthe confines of which was the delightful home of 
Mrs. Waddington, a lady who, according to Lepsius, united “the majesty 
of Queen Elizabeth with the grace of Mary, Queen of Scots ;” Scotland, 
whither Bunsen makes excursions ; Switzerland, where, near Bern, they 
found a “home .... commanding such splendor of nature as not to 
admit of a craving for change,” and where Bunsen spent a year “ of vigor- 
ous purpose, of energetic occupation, of activity not debased by struggle, 
. of ‘rejoicing as a giant to run his course,’ of overlooking the re- 
grions to be traversed, the intellectual provinces to be won, the mental vic- 
tories to be achieved ;’ the Prussian Court, whither Bunsen was often 
called ; the lovely valley of the Neckar, whither he retired when his offi- 
cial career was terminated by his sudden recall from England, and he 
could exclaim, “The cord is broken and the bird is free, the Lord be 
praised ;” the southern coast of France, whee he vainly tried, in the last 
winters of his life, to find a cure for a tormenting disease ; the Rhineland, 
his last abode—all these are presented to the reader in letters, notices, and 
remarks the more‘truly instructive the less they were originally meant to 
be descriptive or to become public. Royal palaces are opened to us. We 
are now and then allowed to look behind diplomatic couwlisses. We become 
acquainted with a large number of the leading scholars, statesmen, nobles, 
and princes of Europe, such as Dr. Arnold, in whom Bunsen revered a 
British Niebuhr ; Macaulay, Whewell,. Muir, Max, Miller, Renan, Pertz, De 
Wette, Tocqueville, Palmerston, who was as skilful in rowing a boat 
through an “ unusually rough sea” as “in steering the vessel of the state,” 
while Bunsen had often to acknowledge his general unfitness for the helm ; 
Peel, Russell, and Gladstone, who esteemed him as he esteemed them; 
Aberdeen, who “believed in God and the Emperor Nicholas ;’ Buol- 
Schauenstein, who, speaking with full approbation of the inauguration of 
the second French empire, Dantonically said : “ Enfin, c’est qu’on ne vient 
& bout de dominer cette canaille qu’en leur inspirant de la peur: c’est la 
aussi notre politique—a nous, en Autriche ;” Guizot, who designated the same 
Napoleonic performance as “une honteuse comédie ;’ Gagern, Kamphau- 
sen, and Vincke, together with whom Bunsen, in 1849, zealously worked 
for the consolidation of Germany as an empire under the house of Hohen- 
zollern ; Gervinus, with whom, ten years later, he shared social ostracism 
for not participating in the South-Gérman ravings against Napoleon and 
italy; Lords Ashley, Derby, and Anglesea; the Dukes of Wellington, 
Argyll, and Cambridge; Prince Albert and Queen Victoria, “a good 
woman "—to speak with the Welsh nurse of Prince Arthur—* quite fit to 
have been a poor man’s wife, as well as a queen ;” and Czar Nicholas, a 
ruler without “ideas or imagination,” but not without “inward dignity,” 
who first appeared to Bunsen as “a grand presence,” but to whose baleful 
influence over the mind of Frederic William he in his latter years mainly 
attributed the degradation of his favorite monarch’s policy, and the decline 
of Germany’s hopes for unity and freedom. 





It is Bunsen’s connection with the last-named monarch which forms the 
principal part in his external life. High-spirited and generous-minded—at 
least in his prime—learned and fond of ancient and medizval art, ambitious 
of originality, full of romantic ideas and shadowy conceptions, prone to 
mysticism and pietism, and desirous to immortalize his reign by new and 
lasting creations in the fields of politics, religion, art, and science—though 
decidedly devoid of genius, great powers, and sagacity—Frederic William 
IV. for a time found a tolerably congenial mind, a supporter and adviser, in 
the Christian archeologist of the Casa Tarpea, whose ambition and predi- 
lections resembled, and whose learning and ability surpassed, his own ; 
who was a stranger to trade, industry, and other common pursuits of man- 
kind, and had entirely turned his back upon physical sciences; whose 
faith and piety extended to the very verge of superstition and bigotry, 
overshadowing his religious philosophy, which seemed to range undecided 
between Lessing, Kant, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel ; and whose 
conservatism, charitable mildness, and devotion to benefactors, made him an 
easy counsellor to an affable and insinuating prince. But this connection, 
so flattering and promising to Bunsen, who had “ passed alone Jordan 
with his staff,” was doomed to be utterly barren of results. Whether supe- 
rior or inferior to their age, the king and his plebeian friend were both far 
behind it, and—what is worse—in relation to its leading ideas and tenden- 
cies, the mental development of the former was steadily retrogressive, and 
that of the latter just as steadily, though slowly, progressive. Long before 
1848, Bunsen found out that everything was going wrong in Prussia, and 
that there were few things he could enjoy at his master’s court besides 
Tieck’s “Puss in Boots,” Mendelssohn’s music to the great Trilogy of 
Zschylus, the Antigone of Sophocles, Beethoven's overture to Coriolanus, 
and similar performances, and he appeared to himself “like the insect 
which, though singed, flies ever and again to the flame.” But only after 
1848 could he exclaim: “I have become of fuil age. The last scales have 
fallen from my eyes.” Despondingly he added: “ The last tears will soon 
dry away in them.” His public life, like that of his king, had proved a 
failure. His liturgical reform schemes, his pleadings for Prussian consti- 
tutionalism on the English pattern, his endeavors in the cause of German 
unity, his exertions in behalf of Schleswig-Holstein—had all been for 
naught. Bigoted pietists, selfish nobles, the Czar, now ruled exclusively 
the king’s dimmed conscience and understanding. Every great cause had 
been betrayed or abandoned. And yet worse was still tocome. In 1852, 
Bunsen himself had to sign ths London protocol, which sacrificed the Ger- 
man Elbe duchies to Denmark. Bunsen was so enraged that he was afraid 
of turning Jacobin in his old age. His political liberalism had long been 
steadily growing. 

Bunsen’s early correspondence, full of his inner life and religious senti- 
ments, hardly betrays any sympathy with movements for political freedom, 
except the struggles of Germany against Napoleon. He warmly sympa- 
thizes with Greece, but in her struggle he saw chiefly the contest of Chris- 
tianity with Islam. The South-American wars of independence and the 
Spanish revolution of 1820 are nowhere mentioned. The Neapolitan 
revolutionists of the same year he calls “a wretched set of people, Atheists 
and Jacobins.” He is delighted that the Carbonari, in 1821, “ran away like 
hares.” The French 1688, as he called the revolution of July, 1830, though 
predicted by him, appears to him more terrible than he has expected. Not 
a line is devoted to Poland’s heroic grapple with Russia in 1831. In 1833, he 
addresses Dr. Arnold as “ the antagonist of that dissolving atheism, politica! 
and religious, of 1789 . . . . who will never bend the knee before the Trinity 
of the Utilitarians—the idol of shallowness—in which Washington is the 
Father, Franklin the Son, and Steam the IIvedua,” etc. Before he goes to 
England, he is a Tory in her politics. But scarcely does he begin to be 
politically active when his views commence changing. He becomes a mo- 
derate Whig in English affairs, finds England with her church more rotten 
than he ever dreamt before, is more and more proud of Germany and her 
spirit of free enquiry, turns constitutional reformer in Prussia, execrates 
the extinction of the Republic of Cracow, bows to the fiat of the revolution 
of 1848, glorifies the Frankfort Germanic constitution as heaven-born 
(“descendit ccelo!”) works for the independence of Schleswig-Holstein, 
advocates Germanic confederation on a free basis, rejoices over the world 
exhibition as a gathering of the people, abhors the new imperial French 
régime as worse than Nero’s, deplores the destruction of Poland, exults in 
the fall of Sebastopol, calls the bigoted and retrograde Stahl party in Prus- 
sia a “nefarious party,” coup!es, in his politico-religious meditations, 1789 
with 1517, predicts vengeance (“ exsurget ultor!”) on the betrayers of “ the 
German Prince called the People,” turns his eyes more and more with love 
towards America, is heart and soul with the enemies of the “ abomination,” 
Slavery, and its twin, Repudiation, declares the Slave States doomed, is in 
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raptures over the deliverance of Italy, speaks with youthful enthusiasm of 
Garibaldi, and almost with his dying breath he says: “ All power founded 
on supposed privileges must perish ; it is all of evil. The United States of 
America have much yet to do—much for their future—to purify themselves 
—to make themselves free.” These words were spoken a few days before 
the election of Mr. Lincoln. . 

His last religious utterances were full of glowing fervor and child-like 
faith—though his religious convictions, too, had undergone modifications 
and he had long left behind many a biblico- or ecclesiastico-critical co- 
worker and fellow-antagonist of rationalism. 

The touching account of his last days and of his death forms one of the 
most charming parts of this, in many respects, incomparable “ Memoir.” 


Baroness Bunsen will hold a place in literature not tc be dissociated from | i 


that of her lamented husband. 








MaoOARTHY'S TRANSLATIONS OF OALDERON.” - 


Mr. MacCartuy has been unfortunate in the title of his book, which 
does not convey an adequate idea of its contents. It is a translation into 
imitative English verse of two of Calderon’s autos sacramentales, or one-act 
dramas, written in praise of the Eucharist, and acted during the festival of 
Corpus Christi. 

These religious dramas were of early origin, and, in the beginning, 
under the direct supervision of the Church, whose clerks were the actors. 
In after times they became so profane and filled with scurrilous jests that 
they were forbidden to be acted by ecclesiastics or in the churches, and so 
took place in the open air during daylight. Most of the early Spanish 
dramatists wrote autos sacramentales with more or less success, Lope de 
Vega, with his astoundingly prolific genius, completing some four hundred. 
But it was reserved for Calderon to take these rude beginnings and, as he 
did with the secular drama, raise them to the highest point of their devel- 
opment, and impart to them the wonderful brilliance and variety his mind 
could give even to the abstract ideas of theological dogmas. These dramas 
were written for a specific purpose—to glorify the Eucharist ; in some this 
occupies a prominent position, in others there is but a slight allusion at the 
end: The characters in these plays are as varied and singular as can be 
imagined: the Virtues and Vices, Faith, Grace, Sin, Nature, Judaism, 
Heathenism, Idolatry, Vanity, The World, Wealth, Poverty, The Human 
Soul, Death, the various plants and trees, and a host of others. The plots 
are equally singular, comprising Bible stories, legends of the Church, mytho- 
logical fables, and passing events of the day ; these are all the medium for 
conveying religious instruction, often in the shape of the most subtle scho- 
lastic theology. Such are a few of the characteristics ‘of the dramas Mr. 
MacCarthy has introduced to the English reader. The difficulties he has 
overcome are great, and relate principally to the metre, which is so essen- 
tial that any translation which does not follow it closely must be a failure, 
and any that does is far from necessarily being a success. 

The usual Spanish dramatic metre is the trochaic of seven or eight 
syllables, with that characteristic rhyme (or the “ghost of it,” as Dean 
Trench terms it), the asonante, which is a vowel rhyme, or similarity of the 
two final vowels (sometimes of but one) of the alternate lines, the same 
vowels often running through whole scenes of many hundred lines. The 
Spanish language is so rich in vowel sounds that the difficulty a Spanish 
poet finds in writing this verse is in keeping the intermediate lines from 
being asonante also. With the English it is different, and the corresponding 
verse is not only difficult to be obtained, but is unsatisfactory, and at best 
only an apology for full consonant rhyme. This poverty of the English in 
asonantes forces Mr. MacCarthy to a process of substitution (as u-e for the 
Spanish u-a, and e-e for e-o), which, however, is a fault of our language and 
not of Mr. MacCarthy, who has done his work wonderfully well—far better 
than seemed possible. 

This is not his first attempt,} and it is pleasant to be able to state that 
he has surpassed his previous translations in the present volume. In the 
former there was a certain stiffness and obscurity in his verse, which here 
is smooth and clear, often rising into poetry of a very high order. He has 
caught the spirit of Calderon, and gives us all his fire and brilliance. But 
while conceding that Mr. MacCarthy has done exceedingly well, he un- 
doubtedly has not naturalized the asenante ; he has rather furnished a 
proof that it will never be used except for translations from the Spanish. 

He has translated an elaborate essay by Dr. Lorinser, and one by 
Seiior Pedroso, which he has prefixed to his translations ; the latter, from its 
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mysticism and obscurity, might profitably have been omitted. Of infinitely 
more value than these is the running commentary of foot-notes which Mr. 
MacCarthy has added to his translations. They are admirable, and invalu- 
able to a reader unacquainted with the doctrines of the Catholic Chureh. 
The first auto translated is “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” a fortunate selection, 
for it is probably unsurpassed in dramatic effect and poetic description, and 
withal is much less encumbered with theology than most others. The 
King Belshazzar, Daniel, Idolatry, Vanity, The Thought, 
Death, and an Equestrian Statue. The Thought, like many of Calderon's 
characters, is a very elastic conception, representing the court-fool of the 
king, and so dressed ; then the thought or mind of the king, and again 
Human Thought. In the first scene Thought, in an interview with Daniel, 
informs him that Belshazzar that day celebrates his nuptials with Idolatry, 
although already wedded to Vanity. Daniel breaks out into lamentations, 
and retires as the king enters with Vanity and Idolatry. After a flatiering 
address from the latter, the king follows with a long and characteristic 
description of the events which have happened in that region since the 
creation, including a fine poetic account of the flood and the building of 
the tower of Babel. A portion of the former we here present as a goo! 


specimen of Mr. MacCarthy’s versification and imitation of the @sonante : 


‘** First began a dew as soft 
As those tears the golden sunrise 
Kisseth from Aurora's lids ; 
Then a gentle rain, as dulcet 
As those showers the green earth drinks 
In the early days of summer ; 
From the clou water-lances, 
Darting at the mountains struck them, 
In the clouds their sharp points shimmer'd-- 
On the mountains rang their butt-encs : 
Then the rivulets were loosened, 
Roused to madness, ran their current 
Rose to rushing rivers— ~then 
Swelled to seas of seas.” 


. “The strong bridle of the sand, 
Which the furious onset curbe th 
Of the white horse of the sea 
With its foam-face silver fronted, 
Loosened every curbing rein, 
So that the great steed, exulting, 
Rushed be pe the prostrate shore, 
With loud-peighing, to o’errun it.” 


. “Till the moment came, the sea, 

‘To its God-given laws made subject, 

Wondering, saw once more, once more 

The pale earth, now moist and musty, 

With its ta led, matted hair, 

Full of wrinkles, cracked and crumpled, 

Lifting up its mournful face 

Touched, but warmed not, by the sunbeams, 

Lifting its sad countenance, 

Dra with sea-weeds, dank and muddy, 

And in silent eloquence. 

With a grateful heart outing. 

O’er the Ark, the bow of 

Shining golden, green, an ruddy. ¥ 

Belshazzar expresses his intent to rebuild the tower of Babe!, and is told 

by Daniel that the hand of God will overthrow his proud designs. Death 
enters and declares to Daniel his mission as the dread avenger of Jehovah's 
wrath, but Daniel will not permit him to kill the king until he has given 
him warning. This he does first in an interview with Thought (as the 
thought of Belshazzar), and then with the king himself, who confesses that 
he has received a life he is bound to pay to Death when he is pleased to 
claim it “on shore or sea.” The king is roused from the melancholy into 
which this interview has plunged him by his wives, and especially by Van 
ity. Death, when he sees his first warning disregarded, throws the king 
and Thought into a sleep, and then follows an exquisite monologue filled 
with deep, beautiful poetry. In this sleep Death is about to kill the king, 
but again Daniel interferes, and Belshazzar dreams a fevered vision of pow- 
er and success, which, at its close, changes into the last warning given by 
Grace, the Image seen by Nabuchodonosor solemnly rebukes the idolatry of 
his descendant. Again Idolatry soothes the terrified monarch, and diverts 
his mind by telling him of a great feast she has prepared for him, and beg- 
ging him to order for it the sacred vessels brought from Jerusalem. He 
consents ; the table is spread ; Death enters as an attendant and serves the 
king, who drinks a toast to Moloch, the God of the Assyrians. A clap of 
thunder echoes through the banquet-hall, deep gloom settles over the scene, 
and on the ceiling a hand writes, “ Mene, Tekel, Peres.” Daniel inter- 
prets this to the king, who, on hearing his sentence, calls on his wives 
and Thought to help him, but they are humbled and powerless, and 
Death draws his sword and stabs him, telling him the cup he gave him was 
the death of the soul, but this is the death of the body. The auto then 
closes with the usual final allusion to the Eucharist, here suggested by the 
desecration of the sacred vessels, typifying unworthy communion. 


® The asonanie im the original is u-a, as dura, justa, for which Mr. ‘“MacCarthy nan 
stitutes u-e, as dvicet, summer, 
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A fragment of another auto, The Poison and the Antidote, is translated 
in the appendix, and is so beautifully done as to make us regret it was not 
completed. We have criticised this work from a purely literary point of 
view, but there is another point of view, and it is from that, evidently, that 
Mr. MacCarthy wishes his book to be regarded, that is, from the religious 
or Roman Catholic one. It is natural that he, an ardent Catholic, should 
see many beautics in Calderon, and particularly in his autos, which are in- 
visible to us, and with which literature has nothing whatever to do. 

As Dr. Lorinser (in the introductory essay) says, a knowledge of Cathe- 
lic faith and of Catholic theology is absolutely necessary in order tho- 
roughly to understand Calderon, and we might add, that thoroughly to en- 
joy him, that not to be often offended by him, one needs not merely a 
knowledge of the dogmas of the Roman Church, but also a genuine belief 
in them—a belief of the kind that is called “faith”—and particularly in 
that one so difficult of apprehension by the mind of the natural man, Tran- 
substantiation. 


JEAN MACE'S BOOKS FOR OHILDREN.* 

JeAN Mach, since 1861, when ‘his first juvenile, the “History of a 
Mouthful of Bread,” was published, has enjoyed an enviable popularity in 
France as a writer for children. Two years ago his first book had passed 
through sevent: en editions, had been adopted by the University Commission 
at Paris among their prize books, and, through Mrs. Gatty’s translation, had 
become favoiably known in England. In this country he is still but little 
known. He has, however, achieved so marked and singular a success in a 
difficult branch of literature that it seems proper to preface any statement 
of the kind of service he has performed for children and their instructors 
by some account of him personally, 

He was born in Paris, on the 22d of April, 1815. He was educated at 
the College Stanislas, where he afterwards held the position of professor of 
history. Subsequently he served for three years in the army, afterwards 
becoming secretary to his former professor of history, Theodore Burette, 
with whom he remained till the death of Burette, in 1847. During his 
secrctaryship he had become much interested in politics, and in 1848 as- 
sumed the editorial management of a political journal called La Répub- 
liqgue, which he retained until compelled by the coup d'état of 1851 to re- 
linquish politics. He then left Paris, and sought shelter with a friend, 
Macemoiselle Verenet, who presided over a school for girls at Beblenheim, 
a village near Colmar, in the northeastern part of France. With this lady 
he became acquainted in 1850, having been charged by the parents of one 
of her pupils with a message for her, which, as he was then travelling in 
her neighborhood, he found it practicable to deliver in person. He was 
delighted with the little school, and carried away with him, on leaving, 
recollections so pleasant that, when forced to quit Paris, this school at 
once presented itself to him as a most desirable place of refuge. 

“When,” he says, “the gust of December, 1851, came, I was among 
the leaves that it swept away; but, happier than many others, I flew to 
the little paradise the image of which had remained present to my mind. 
I was invited to fill the post of professor of the natural sciences; but, ere 
long, attracting to myself all branches of instruction, from book-keeping 
to geology, together with history and literature, | abandoned myself with 
daily increasing delight to the happiness of intellectual and moral pater- 
nity, the chief of the social functions when the soul is raised to a level 
with its vocation. I was at last in my true calling. After capriciously 
trying a little of everything, it was found that | was born for a professor 


in a young ladies’ school.” 
Since making this fortunate discovery of his true vocation M. Macé has 
steadily devoted himself to educational pursuits. He has been for several 


years associate editor of a fortnightly journal called the Magazine of 


Edvieation and Recreation, and is also engaged in establishing public 
libraries, and in efforts to promote popular education throughout France. 
He is best known, however, by the series of children’s books which he 


began in 1861, and which justify, in a very thorough manner, his claim to | 
The ordinary | 


the “intellectual and moral paternity” of youthful minds. 
end of educational books, the presentation of facts in an orderly and intel- 
ligible manner, is very admirably attained by them, but it does not consti- 
tute half their value. Another merit which they pre-eminently possess, 
that of adapting knowledge to the capacities of children, and offering it in 
* “The History of 2 Mouthful of Bread, and its Effects on the Organization of Men 

and Anim Is, Translated from the cighth French edition, by Mrs, Alfred Gatty.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1868, 
Phe Servants of the Stomach, Reprinted from 


reected.”” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
*Grandpapa’s Arithmetic: A Story of Two 


the London translation, revised 


63. 
Little Apple Merchants. By Jean 


Mat New York: P. 8. Wynkoop & Son, 1008, 
_ “Hone Fairy Tales, ((onies du Pei'-Cihdteau,) Translated by Mary L, Booth. 
With engravings.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 1867, 
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an attractive form, is also a subordinate one. The main charm of the 
books is that their best service is given fo the education of the thinking 
faculty. This “History of a Mouthful of Bread,” for instance—which, it 
may be as well to say, since its title scarcely explains its character, is a 
series of letters to a child on the nature and functions of the digestive 
apparatus, is not only thoroughly well adapted to the comprehension of 
any ordinarily intelligent child of ten or twelve years old,—the facts are 
not merely so aptly illustrated, so delightfully told that they cannot fail to 
be interesting—but they are still vital with a life derived from that of 
M. Macé’s theories, which they almost necessarily impart to the minds of 
his pupils. The child who has studied it understandingly will not only 

have been taught the components of his blood, the action of his heart and 
lungs, and the functions of his digestive tube, but will also have learned 

to look at nature with the eyes of a naturalist—to find brothers in all ani 
mate things, to speculate curiously on the degrees of affinity between himself 
and an earth-worm, between himself and a vegetable. Adult readers, to 

whom we heartily recommend both this book and its companion, the 

“ Servants of the Stomach,” will gain from them something more, which 

the children will fail to appropriate. M. Macé talks very pleasantly to his 

little people, and not the less so because he amuses himself with occasional 
by-play which is beyond them. He has a tendency to make rapid and 
somewhat fanciful generalizations, and his military experiences, his politi- 
cal theories, serve frequently to furnish him with illustrations and signifi- 
cant analogies which we find amusingly suggestive. His humorous 
touches, too, are sometimes over the heads of his immediate audience, and 
one can imagine M. Macé seated with grave face before his classes—the 
books, by the way, have an admirably preserved colloquial tone which con- 
stantly suggests the attentive, interested faces of childish listeners—and 
smiling covertly as he administers the “little digs” of which no one but 
himself is aware. This, for instance, which occurs in a lesson on the order 
of rodents. He has been explaining that rats and mice must gnaw con- 
stantly, even at boards when nothing more appetizing offers itself, because 
their teeth, growing in the same manner as the human finger-nails, need 
to be incessantly filed down to prevent their attaining a fatal length. They 
have also prodigiously long digestive tubes, enormous hearts, and conse- 
quently voracious appetites. 

“ Perhaps you do not catch at once the connection which exists between 
the size of the heart and of the appetite; yet it is very simple. Large 
barrels are requisite for those who brew a great deal of beer, and large 
hearts for those who make a great deal of blood. Now, it is the blood, as 
you know, which carries heat—in other words, life, throughout the body ; 
when it pours in in torrents the fire goes twice as fast, and consequently the 
feeding must be kept up. A medical] friend of mine told me that he once 
had some rats sent to him—a boxful, in fact—for one of those scientific ex- 
periments which one would venture to condemn more earnestly if their 
results were not sometimes beneficial. Next morning there were only two 
or three animals to be found, and these had eaten up the others. See the 
consequence of having too much heart!” 

His generalizing tendencies are more clearly seen in the “ Servants of the 
Stomach,” which, for this and other reasons, is hardly so well adapted to 
the use of young children, Itisa history of what M. Macé calls the “ walk- 
ing machine ;’ that is, the bones, muscles, nerves, and brain. This he gives 
without calling in the aid of any other illustrations than can be afforded by 
words ; but the subject is too complicated to admit of being treated success- 
fully in this way before an uninstructed audience. To the adult reader 
who can fall back on his knowledge of the skeleton, and recall the manner 
in which the muscles are braided upon it, M. Macé’s presentation of his facts 
must seem marvellously pertinent and clear, and the book can hardly be 
too highly spoken of as a manual for teachers. Its value as a text-book for 
children would, however, be greatly enhanced by the intréduction of suit- 
able wood-cuts. 

From his study of the human body M. Maeé constantly reverts to his 
studies of the body politic, and institutes between them an analogy from 
which he draws most of his illustrations. Thus, the digestive organs, 
acting independently of the will, form an internal republic, communicating 
with the brain by means of the great sympathetic nerve, but quite incapa- 
ble of being impressed by it ; that is, of having any of its functions inter- 
fered with by the will, unless some parts of its own organization are defec- 
tive. The whole system of the voluntary organs constitute, on the other 
hand, a kingdom in which the brain is absolute monarch. The human 


' body he takes to be the model on which all civilized societies necessarily 


| 


tend to form themselves, and, as in the body these two forms of govern- 
ment are found harmoniously united, he concludes that in its formation we 
have “an explanation of that double instinct which leads nations to seek 
strength in centralization and fréedom in decentralization. 


“The domain of the brain ; I know nerfectly well where to look for it in 
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governmental regions. The apparatus of relation is our Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, and the department of the muscles bears so strong an analogy 
to that of war, that military comparisons have continually presented them- 
selves to my mind whilst we have been engaged in this study. It is evi- 
dent that a guiding will is necessary. Nations could not do better than 
imitate Nature, who has placed all the powers of the body under one guid- 
ance, whose action is felt in every part when a struggle has to be maintain- 
ed against the stranger. . But other laws govern the interior life. 
The nutritive apparatus of a country, its commerce, its industry, the in- 
cessant labor of its citizens, by which public wealth is kept up, and, let us 
also add, the throbs of a national heart ; all this the ganglionic system full 
plainly shows us requires to be left to itself. It would be a fine affair if 
the brain had to watch over the service of the stomach, or if, at its con- 
venience, it regulated the movements of the Master who disposes of its 
life. Besides, how could it accomplish all this, and what would become of 
the poor body if the least drowsiness attacked the universal centre? Happy 
is it for us—and do not let us be slow to own it—that Nature has armed 
herself against these encroachments of power, and only made them possi- 
ble by some false step on her part. I have already told you that when 
government interferes with what does not concern it, it is the fault of the 
ganglia. Remember the history of the ‘cardiac plexus.’ ” 

We have given so much space to these physiologies that we have left 
ourselves but little in which to speak of M. Macé’s fairy tales, a translation 
of which, by Miss Booth, was issued last year; or of his “ Grandpapa’s 
Arithmetic,” which we have also before us. We do not think well of the 
latter as a text-book, though it may give some useful hints to teachers. 
The idea of the book is to obviate the difficulty which little children find 
in understanding the elementary processes of arithmetic, by explaining to 
them, by means of a story, the theory of these operations. We find the 
machinery employed by M. Macé for this purpose to be very cumbrous, and 
think, also, that the idea is an erroneous one. Practice must come before 
theory ; and to “assist in the invention of arithmetic,” after M. Macé’s 
fashion, would not only be apt still to leave a child unable to numerate, 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide, but also as incompetext to reason fur- 
ther from its premises as “ Pinchinette’s ” explanations in this story of the 
apple merchants confessedly left her little brothers. In the education of 
the mind, as much must at first be done by sheer memorizing as in the 
education of the muscles by repeated movements. 

The “ Home Fairy Tales,” as Miss Booth rechristens the “Tales of the 
Little Castle ”—a name derived from that given to Mademoiselle Verenet’s 
school, will be found amusing by children; but, though they are all in- 
tended to display and correct childish faults, yet, even if children nowa- 
days, unlike those of a generation back, were disposed to give heed to the 
morals of the tales they read, they could hardly be profitable. M. Macé 
commits the error of describing children precisely like those to whom he 
tells the story—with faults, manners, and surroundings exactly like theirs, 
and to them introducing purely imaginary beings, charged with what any 
child feels to be impossible errands. There is no room left for the play of 
the imagination ; it is held stationary by the flat realism of one side of the 
story, and the utterly incongruous supernaturalism of the other. There | 
are some pleasant little bits of nature in the stories, and many amusing | 
fancies ; but M. Macé has too practical a mind, and too little poetical imagi- | 
nation, to be a teller of fairy tales. 











The Moonstone: A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of “ Armadale,” | 
etc. With many Illustrations. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868.)—_ 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new book is very suggestive of a game called “ button,” | 
which children used to play, and probably play now. A number of little 
folks being seated in a circle, each with hands placed palm to palm in front | 
of him, one of the party, who holds a button, comes in turn to each of the 
others, and ostensibly drops it into his closed hands. Of course, but one of | 
the party can receive it, but in each case the same motions are gone | 
through with ; and having made his rounds, the principal performer enquires, 
“Who’s got the button?” Each one, including him who has it, but who 
intentionally misleads the rest, guesses at the puzzle, and he who guesses 
right carries the button at the next trial. The “Moonstone” riddle is so 
like in its essential features to this child’s-play, that it might very well 
have been suggested by it. Mr. Collins’s art consists, in this particular 
case, in converting the button intoa yellow diamond, worth thirty thousand 
pounds ; in calling the players Hindoos, detective policemen, reformed 
thieves, noble ladies, and co on, and in thus more effectually distracting his 
reader’s attention from the puzzle itself, which turns out at last, like most 
of Mr. Collins’s mysteries, to have no vital connection with his characters, 
considered as human beings, but. to be merely an extraneous matter thrown 
violently into the current of his story. It would perhaps be more correct 
to say that there is no story at all, and that the characters are mere pup- 
pets, grouped with more or less art around the thing the conjurer wishes 
to conceal until the time comes for displaying it. These books of his are, , 


in their way, curiosities of literature. The word “novel,” as applied to 
them, is an absurd misnomer, however that word is understood. There is 
nothing new in Mr. Collins’s stories, if the reader has ever read a book of 
puzzles, and they serve none of the recognized purposes of the novel. They 
reflect neither nature nor human life; the actors whom they introduce are 
nothing but more or less ingenious pieces of mechanism, and they are all 
alike—like each other and like nothing else. They teach no moral lessons ; 
they are unsuggestive of thought, and they appeal to no sentiment pro- 
founder than the idlest curiosity, They are simply conundrums. It is for 
this reason that Mr. Collins, wise in his generation, deprecates any attempts 
on the part of his critics to tell the plot of his stories. One commits, how- 
ever, no breach of trust in speaking of the theatrical properties which 
supply, in our author’s case, the place of dramatic ability. He cannot 
create a character, unless the solitary instance of Count Fosco be an excep- 
tion ; he can only dress a lay-figure with more or less of skill. Take his 
“ Moonstone,” for instance—which, as far as the real business of the plot is 
concerned, might as well have been a black bean or a horn button—call 
it a yellow diamond, stolen, centuries ago, from the forehead of an Indian 
idol, and make its recovery a part of the religion of three mysterious, lithe, 
swarthy East Indians in flowing white robes, and there is a chance of 
awakening, in the most hardened of novel-readers, a curiosity which would 
assuredly have slept over the possible whereabouts of a buttop. 

But it is hardly worth while to go on. One might say of the book, that 
it is like a pantomime—the characters appear to speak, but really say noth- 
ing, and are merely conventional figures, and not characters at all. Mr. 
Collins ventriloquizes behind each of his puppets, in order to give a suffi- 
cient number of misleading sounds. But his art is bad, and he has not art 
enough—his voice always betrays him, and the reader is never deceived 
into thinking that it is anybody but Mr. Collins that is talking. We do 
not know of any books of which it is truer than of Mr. Collins’s to make 
the damaging remark, that nobody reads them twice, and that when the end 
of the first perusal is reached, everybody thinks his time has been wasted. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Charles Knight. (Lon- 
don: George Routledge & Sons. 1868.) 

“ Chandos Classics."-— The Works of William Shakespeare. Life, Qlos- 
sary, etc. Reprinted from the original edition, and compared with all 
recent commentaters. (London: Fredrick Warne & Co. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Co. 1868.)-—Both of these books give all Shakespeare 
for half a dollar, and are to be regarded as marvels of cheapness, especially 
if the elegance of their typography is considered. Their first appearance was 
accompanied by a publisher’s quarrel, as to which we knew nothing at 
first hand; but so far as we do know, we should say that Messrs. Warne 
& Co. are certainly blameless, and Messrs. Routledge & Sons perhaps 
blameless. However, the books being once in the market, we fear the 
public would be only very slightly influenced by moral considerations in 
making choice of which of the two to buy. As it happens, a decision based 
on other considerations can easily beereached. The Warne Shakespeare is 
decidedly superior to its rival, and is to be chosen for these reasons: The 
type used—of the same size in both editions—is, of course, very small ; the 
Routledge Shakespeare is printed on tinted paper, and the other on white, 
so that the page is less clear-faced, and—to our eyes at least—less legible 
in the Routledge than in the Warne. The second objection to the Rout- 
ledge edition can be made clear by a quotation: That edition, in the 
“Second Part of King Henry Fourth,” in the fourth act and the first scene, 
thus prints three speeches, made by Lord Hastings, the Archbishop of York 
and Lord Mowbray respectively : 

“ Hast, Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 

On late offenders, that he now doth lick 

The very iustruments of chastisement ; 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 

Moy offer, but not hold. Arch. "Tis very true 

And therefore be assured, my good lord marshal 

If we do now make our atonement well 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 

Grow stronger for the bresking. », Be it so. 

Here is returned my lord of Westmoreland.” 
In the Warne edition the different speeches, no matter how short, are in no 
case run together into one paragraph, but the first word of each begins a 
new line, whether the space of the line immediately preceding is left un- 
filled or not. In the third place, in the Warne edition the leaves—-quite 
as wide in the margin as the leaves in the Routledge edition—are cut, and 
the book thus made all ready for immediate use. Then again, the Warne 
Shakespeare is the first of a series of cheap publications to be issued by the 
same firm, which is to have the general title of “The Chandos Classics,” 
and is to include the best uncopyrighted works in the English language. 
It is better, then, to buy the “ Shakespeare” whose appearance will match 
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that of the “Milton,” “ De Foe,” “ Boswell,” and “ Arabian ‘Nights ” that 
will probably follow. Finally, the Warne edition contains a brief, well- 
written life of the poet, which the other edition wants. 

As concerning the enterprise in general, apart from the rival claims of 
this or that edition or house, nobody—net the most bigoted devotee of 
large-paper copies or fine editions—can have anything to say but words of 
it is one of the most gratifying signs of the times that there is an 
eager demand for the best literature in forms so cheap that the very poor 
can afford to become readers of it, and that there is a willing supply of it, | 
as well as an eager demand, That there should be fifty-cent editions of | 
Shakespeare, and that there should be hundreds of thousands of purchasers 
of them, are facts that must bother a Carlylist a good deal, and from the con- 
templation of which men entirely sane will derive a reasonable pleasure. 





praise. 





Our Branch and its Tributaries. Being a history of the work of the 
Northwestern Sanitary Commission and its auxiliaries during the war of 
the rebellion. By Mrs. Sarah Edwards Henshaw. (Chicago: Alfred L. | 
Sewell. 1868.}—We rise from reading this book with a high respect for 
the author, and with a better appreciation of the spirit and performances 
of the Sanitary'Commission than we have derived from any other source 
The great task of constructing from the voluminous records of a society 
which had four years of uninterrupted activity, and was in constant corre- 
spondence with three thousand subsidiary organizations, a narrative 
that should be at once complete, comprehensive, and entertaining, has 
been achieved by Mrs. Henshaw with remarkable success. The honor of 
being selected for so grave and delicate a work is in itself a compliment to 
which, in the case of a woman, our praises could add nothing. The four | {ean 
extraordinary women who carried, so to say, the Northwest Branch on 
their shoulders, displaying business and executive capacity, initiative force, 
and endurance to a degree not commonly associated with their sex, may, 
together with their present chronicler, safely challenge comparison in their 
respective departments. What next has appeared to us most striking is 
the variety of services which this Branch rendered, originating many—as, 
for instance, the Hospital Directory at Louisville and the Eye Infirmary at 


ee And after this the faith and enthusiasm and we of the 
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West, feebly attested by figures too large for comprehension, ‘seem, and 
always will seem, wonderful. But of all this we can give no hint here. Mrs. 
Henshaw has traced the origin of the Branch, and depicted its laborious 
but triumphant career, in a manner to leave nothing to be desired. Along 
with it she gives a very accurate sketch of the different stages of the war, 
particularly in the Southwest. Everywhere her narrative is enlivened 
with well-chosen anecdotes, of which Mrs. Bickerdyke furnishes a large 
and humorous portion, while occasionally—as in the passage which de- 
scribes the terrible prescience of impending conflicts, or that which repre- 
sents the field of Shiloh after the battle—there is an affecting pathos. 
“The rest [of the patients at Mound City],” writes Dr. Tiffany, March 27, 
1862, “have been sent to Cincinnati and St. Louis, to make room for the 
men who are to be wounded next Saturday at Corinth.” 

The literary style of this history is, generally, irreproachable. The 
same may be said of the publisher’s workmanship, which, we are told, is 
as nearly all Western, from press to paper, as it could well be. We have 
| certainly never seen a better-made book bearing a Western imprint, wher- 
| ever manufactured. 
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irvine ), Story iby Beran eee igiaiia whe te naford 8 80 
+), ernando de 
Irving , Life and Voyages of Colum 3 vols. 
. ), Lite Seguge from tho Old Testament re: mn hy don 300 
Jones 'e Scenes from the Old Testament ..... 

q yey a sa, TR iikcineiiacnis-kakenie . B. & Bros.) 0 50 
Mathews .), Chanticlee: fe We idasbvrcc cecobusudsbi teas eian Am. News Co. 
Moehler a A ey eer Cc Pub. House) 4 00 
Parsons —*. = 2 tise on the Law of Marine Insurance and General Aver- 

ESE PENS ek Se TERE ~ &Co.) 15 00 
Randall ts. ‘s) ), First Principles of Popuiar Education and Public Invavets gies. 
r . 
Talk with a Child on the Beatitudes.....................- @ B. & Co. 
The a , 2 cit pvenpi rye Bins 64 nadedevandcien (Vi &Yorston) 12 
OO a re te eee er re & Bros. 
Thomas Ganie}> “The eae House: a ya | ee wr atau é Bros. ° | 
Conscript: a Tale _........ . 3 
Washburn (Prof. E. E). Treatise on Law of Real , 3 vols. 
& Co.) 2250 











FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.|J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


AMONG THE ARABS. A Narrative of Ad-) 
ventures in Algeria. By G. Napneeyt, M.D., etc., au- | 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. | 

FIFTH EDITION (SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND). | 
Revised and greatly enlarged: 

16mo, vellum cloth, $3. | paper, fine cloth, $1 7%. 


The last edition has been enlarged by the addition of $2 50. 


over fifty per cent. of new matter, and the indgx alonenow SHORT STORIES FOR SPARE MOMENTS. | 
Selected from ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine.” 8vo, paper | 


ocenpies a hundred and sixty pages of fine type. 
} cover, 50 cents. 





“This work, itself become almost a household word, | 
was born of thorongh and conscientious painstaking, joined, | 
of course, to good scholarship.”—.V. Y. Nation. 


“It is, emphatically, one of those volumes which we like 
to have near at hand—a book for consultation and for ref- | 
erence.”"’— Boston Advertiser, 


‘‘In fulness, accuracy, and general completeness, it is | 
altogether a most excellent and convenient work.”— 7/e | 
Chicagoan, 


II, Castles in the Air. 
Ill. Tom, the Tinker. 
literature."’— Rochester Democrat, V. The Mannerings. 

VI. Vox Populi. 
VI. Under the Pine. 
| VIII. About Strength. 


** It has taken its place among the standard books of our | 


‘To the student, writer, and intelligent reader this 
very ae and enjoyable book needs no commends- | 
tion.” . Y. Home Journal, 


IX. Of Woodcocks and the Shooting of Them. 
X. A Photographer's Story. 
XI. The Englishman as a Natural Curiosity. 
XII. The Old Wedding Ring. 


* One of the most valuable books of reference in our 
language " S. Austin Allibone, | 
XIII. Our Monthly Gossip. 
For sale by all Booksellers. XIV. Literature of the Day. 


Sent post-paid by mail, on receipt of the price, by the $4; single number, 35 cents. 





publishers, Specimen number 
thirty-five cents by the Publishers, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
BOSTON. 


thor of “‘ The Album of Language,” “ Prine of Hun- } 
gary,” ‘‘La Cueva del Diablo,” 


‘TALKS WITH A CHILD ON THE BEATI- 
TUDES. 1i6mo, fine cloth, $1. 


NOW READY: 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS : 
I. Dallas Galbraith. (Concluded.) 


IV. Dispute about Liberal Education. II. 


For sale by all Periodical Dealers, Yearly subscription, 


sent to any address on receipt of 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





| 


READY TO-DAY: 


FOR OCTOBER, 
oF THE 





NEW SERIES OF 


=e BROADWAY. 


| FIVE YEARS AT THE GOLDEN GATE. | 
| By IsaBELLE Saxon. Crown 8vo, fine stamped cloth, | 


: CONTENTS : 
1, STRETTON. By Henry Kryestzy. Chapters 1 to 8. 
| With a full-page illustration by G. H. Tomas. 


2. WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH. By Watt 
WHITMAN. 
| § PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING. With a full-page illus- 
tration by Harrison WEIR. 
| 4, OURSELVES. By a Woman. 


5. STUDIES ON THACKERAY: Thackeray as a Nov- 
elist. By James Hannay. 


6. ON AN OLD BUFFER. By Freprrick Locker. 


7. FALSE COLORS. By Annie THomas. Chapters 1 
to 3. With a full-page illustration by M. E. Epwarps. 

8. VERSES IN MY OLD AGE. By Barry CorNnWALL. 

9. THE OCEAN BROADWAY. By Rev. Newman 
Haut, LL.B. 

10. CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 
By Grorer MAKEPEACE TowLe.—I. M. ROUHER. 
With portrait. 


ii, THE VOLUNTEER CRISIS. By an Old Linesman. 


12. LIEUT.-GENERAL LORD NAPIER OF MAG 
DALA: A Memoir. By Lieut. C. R. Low. 





TERMS: 

Tue Broapway will be published monthly, at 35 cents ; 
each monthly part will contain ninety-six octavo pages of 
letterpress, and four full-page illustrations printed on 
toned paper. The yearly subscription for single copies 
will be $4; two copies, $7; three copies, $10; five copies, 
$15; and $3 to each subscriber in clubs larger than five. 

Address the Publishers, 


CGEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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DEPOT FOR © {THOLIC BOORS. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAS IN STOCK ALL THE CATHOLIC BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, AS WELL AS ALL PUBLISHED IN 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 




















} 1 ieati ; | able work in covers, and will sell it in quan- | The if f . 
Books in Press by the Catholic Publication Society. | Sap ae teak thine to edaeis G enaee oS oo Ba A en La _ 
| Catholics, as follows: 100 copies, $15; 50 copies, $10; D | we 
L rawn out of all them that had written it from the be- 
2% copies, $5: single copies, 2% cents, ginning, and written in Italian by the Reverend Father 
Memorials of those who Suffered for | if r Caterinus Senensis. And now translated into 
the Catholic Faith in Ireland during the Sixteenth, The Illustrated Catholic Sunday-Schoo lish out of the same Doctor by John Fen, Priest 
Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Collected and | Library. First Series now ready. Twelve volumes, and Confessor to the English Nuns at Loay ain, Anno 
edited by Mruxs O’Remiy, B.A., LL.D. 1 vol. crown Handsom bean, and put up ina box, Cloth extra 1609; re-edited, with Preface written by Very Rev. 
8v0, $* 50. ; cloth gilt, e following are the titles of James Dominick _. Provincial of tne Order of 
a | So ides, Srorzncytin iret vet; Tra rencher inh 
The Holy Communion, its Philosophy, The- “Tales of “the Affections,” “ Adventures of Travel” An Epletie of Jesus hagy me to the Faith- 
cti ERNARD D . “Truth and Trust,” “ opular Tales,” “ that is outly Affected toward Him: 
weet a = it 2 "St. nie A ae md Rivals,” ‘“* The Batile of fepante. etc.,”” ** Scenes and Wherein are contained certain divine inspirations 
12mo, $2. Incidents at Sea,” ‘ The School-Boys and the Boy and teaching a man to know himself, and instructing him 
TI the Man, - Wh. oor Benmny es * i ones be the Reotaten gf tee piety. 1 vol. . me, ie  rii- 
A 0 e above volumes can » en in md e devout servaat ef C at, doannes 
A New and Enlarged Edition of the, Bey Price, 50 cents ; gilt, 63 cents each. tte English 8 © Charter-House Menk ; and | translated 
Tilustrated History of Ireland, from the Earliest Period | ish by Louis p, nineteen of Arun 
to the Present Time : with several first-class full-page The Illustrated Catholic Sunday-School del, (Reprinted from the edition of 1610.) Dedicated, 
Doyle aed beg —, designed George Library. Second Series is now ready, oe: 7 abe —— — Duke of Norfolk, Ear! 
Doy on an H ly bound, and put up in a box. Cloth extra, England, ete., etc. 
peng we er with Sayward of one hundred w Joth t, $7 50. The followin are the titles of w Tr . 
by eminent artists, illustrating antiquities, scenery,, the 1 gilt, $7 0. 2, compris Second Series: Questions of the Soul. By Rev. I. T. Hecker. 
= si of remarkable events, oa . rr * Nettlethorpe, the Mi ser * + Tales of Naval and Mili- Sixth edition. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 

This edition has been enla y over one hun- | Life,” O’Brien, and other Tales,” * ae : 
dred pages, with a chapter on the Irish in America. Hermit - nf Atlas,” "Leo; or, The Choice of Aspirations of Nature. By Rev. I. T. Hecxnx. 
oy — bs odibe er work, It will be ready end,” “Antonio; or, The Orphan of py i 1 vol. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 

e 20th o r. “ales of the South of France, tories of Other Pee! oye 

| tae, the Bout of and other Tales, “Uncle Ed- Avologia Pro Vita Sua. Being » Reply to a 

ward’s Stories,” “ Joe Baker,” * The Two Painters.” Pamphlet entitled ** What, then, does Dr, Newman 

Cradle TS Sa atostine, etc. | mean? ByJoun Henry Newman, D.D. 1 vol. Svo, 
By Lady Herserr. 1 vo . 12mo, $2. Problems of the Age. With Studies in St. new edition, price $2. 

*,* : ™ A tine on Kindred Topics. By Rev. AuGustTINE 

Rg TS Ty ee a ee an Tales from the Diary of a Sister of 
inted mi gen Gearchen, —e* ete.vand will be A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Avausrus Craven.| $1 50 extra gilt, $2. ‘The volume is made u up of eighi 
ous styles suitable as presents for the Holidays. | Translated from the French by Emity Bowtrs. 1 tales, namely, “The Double a re. 
it will be ready November 15. | volume crown 8vo, pp. 558, cloth extra, $2 50. and the Crown a No’ ovice ‘ Fatal Acci- 
ae As we anticipate a large sale for this book, or- | dent,” * The F Priest's it's Death, The ~ eee 8 Wife,’ 
ders should be sent in at once. Nellie Netterville ; 5 Of» One of pe Trane The Apostate,” “The Besetting Sin 
ted. A Tale of the’*Times of Cromwell in Irelanc 
Vv. Teaeam 12mo, cloth extra, $1 50; cloth gilt, $2. The Clergy and the Pulpit, in their Re! monn 
The Life of the Ve Rev. Father to the People. By M. L’Abbé Istpor® Mu.tors, Chap- 
ry “y St. Columba, Apostie of Caledonia. By lain to Napoleon ITT. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 
Bevtgnse, 80. Translated from the French, at St. the Count DE MONTALEMBERT. 1 volume 12mo, 
Bruno's College, Wales, and will be uniform with Life, the gouxr. $1 % ° _ Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. 
of Father Lacordaire : ‘ Translated from the French of the Count Fatioux. 
VI. |The Inner Life of the Very Rev. Pere. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


A New Volume of Poems by Aubrey de) — LAConDAIRE, of the Onin are Chonan OF ty The Life and Sermons of the Rev. Fran- 


ere, With a Preface by cis A, Baker, Priest of the Gongregjien of St. Paul. 
*,* Mr. de Vere has sent us the MSS. of these a Father of the same Order. ¥ | Baited by Rev. A. F. Hewrr. i. 80. pp 
Poems, to be published solely in this country. Father Aylward, Prior Provincial of England. 1 54, $2 on 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 


vi volume 12mo, toned paper, $3. 
if n the Rubrics of the Roman The Works of the Most Rev. John 
A Course of Meditations suited for Sea noe the Sacraments in general, Baptism, Hughes, D-D., First Archbishop of New York ; con 
ties, Religious Communities, and the Laity. the Eucharist, and E Extreme Unction. By the Rev. oo Biography. Sermons, Letters, Lectures, 
By the late CanpinaL WISEMAN. James O’Kanz, Senior Dean, St. Patrick's College, es, Carefully compiled from the best 
VIL. Maynooth, Ireland. This work, ha been examined sources, yy edited by Lawrence Kenor. 2 vols. 


by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, is declared in a 8vo, cloth, 1,500 pp., $6. 
illustrated Sunday-School Library. Third ecree, prefixed to the present edition, to be, with the 
Series. ad pons Sw now made, Ge commendabile et accuratis- Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Jou 





— > simum opus, 1 volume crown 8vo, cloth, $4. Henry Newman, D.D. In 8 volumes. 4 volumes now 
Se f th pe list Fath fi ready. Per volume, $2 25. 
. JUST PUBLISHED: rmons o e Paulis athers, for 
1864 and 1865. 2 volumes 12mo, price $1 50 each. Life of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
Symbolism ; or, om age of the Doctrinal Differ- - ne ¢ Chetett L Tec (a Becket), By Mrs. Hors. 1 vol. tloth extra, $2. 
ences between Catholics and Protestants, ee hree ases Oo ristian ove: 
by their Symbolical Writings. By Joun A. MORHLER,| = Mother, the Maiden, and the Religious. By Lavy The Comedy of Convocation in tho 
s, bey wea te gh ey a ety P ney Ad Herpert. 1 volume 12mo, price, $1 50. English Church. Peopie’s edition, paper, % cents. 
uthor, etch 0! 
state of Protestantism and Cathie Rontersons Kew | MAD Carols, and Hymns and Poems. The Women a res yoo al 
st hun ears. BERTSO ew | UBREY ons; or. e ect of Veneration, Confidence 
edition, revised and annoteted ted by the Translator. By & Sa Vaue. Beccnd geld, prio Gi S. and Tinitation to all Nwapene With numerous illus- 
vol. 8v0, $4. | christine, and other Poems. By Grorcr trati ve engrevi age from ancient sculptures, paintings, 
Cropings after Truth. A Life-Journey from | H. Mites. Price $2. and sepuichral a By the Rev, Rarnar. 


Mera, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $7. 
New England Congregationalism to the One Catholic Lectures delivered in 
Apostolic Church, By Josuua HuntINGTON. | Regsen. end rRexolay $i SR caring Advent, 1867, by Peace through the Truth. A Reply to Dr. 
*,* We have published a cheap edition of this very | Rev. T. 8S. Preston. 1 volene 12mo, $1 50. Pusey’s Eirenicon. By the Rev. Father Harper, 8.J. $7. 





*,* Any Book on the above List sent by mail on receipt of the advertised price, 

*,* 4 large assortment of Prayer- Books, at prices varying from 20 cents to $40. Bibles—all sizes—at prices from 
$1 25 to $45. 

AU the new English Catholic Books received as soon as published. 

A liberal discount to the Trade, to Clergymen, Religious and Educational Institutions, and Public Libraries. 


*,* Send for our classified Catalogue of American and Foreign Catholic Books. 


The Catholic Publication Society, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, General Agent, 
ie 126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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NOUNCE] ME} NTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
D. APPLETON & CO, 


90, 92, and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 
The Third Volume of the Library Edition of the A New Edition, with a Glossary. Illustrated by Corbould. 


Handsomely printed, from large clear type, on fine 
WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, tinted paper. 1 vol. 16mo, doth prise $1 50. 
Complete in Six Volumes, Mlustrated with original e 


signs by George Cruikshank, John Leech, and H. K Volumes of this Series already issued : 


Browne, and with an elegant portrait on steel of the DANTE, TASSO, BUTLER, SCOTT, CAMPBELL, MIL- 
author. TON, and BURNS, 
CONTENTS : 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


Contents or Vor, I.: 
PICKWICK ra. BARNABY RUDGE. | 
KETCHES BY BOZ, 





On the same date: 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
By Captain Marryatr, 


Handsomely printed from large clear t per, 
and of convenient size. With an ilustrated Poorer a 1 
vol, 12mo, 513 pages, large type, 50 cents. 


ConTENTs oF Vou. IL: This is the third issue of a People’s Edition of Captain 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Marryatt’s delightful Novels, It will be followed at regu- 
AMERICAN NOT ES. lar and rapid intervals by others of the series, 


Price $1 75 per volume, or $10 5D per set. Volumes of the Series already issued: 
LITTLE ROSY’S VOYACE OF PETER SIMPLE. 
DISCOVERY, MIOSHIPMAN EASY. 


Undertaken in Company with her Cousin Charley. On the same date : 


1 vol. small 4to, beautifully printed, and illustrated with 
48 full-page tinted engravings by Lorenz Frdlich, AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


price $3. 

By G. P. QuackEenBos, LL.D. Brought down to July, 
1568. 1 volume 12mo, Half-bound. Price, 75 cents. 
Illustrated. 





On September 19, Revised Edition 0° 


CORNELL’S CRAMMAR - SCHOOL 
GEOCRAPHY. 
With magnificent Maps, a Practical System of Map- 
Drawing, and Physical Geography very fally treated. 
Large 4to, 120 pp., 31 pages of maps. 





On the same date: 


BAIN’S MENTAL SCIENCE. 
1 volume 12mo, Half-bound. 





On the same date: 


WHAT MAKES ME CROW; 


OR, 


Walks and Talks with Amy Dudley. 
By the Author of “ Harry Lanton’s Adventures.”’ “ Good 
Dogs’ etc. With twelve beautiful illustrations by 
Lorenz Frélich. 1 vol. 12mo0, cloth, $2. 


On the same date: 


THE FORTUNES OF NICEL. 


Being the 14th Volume of the Cheap Edition of the Waver- 
ley Novels. Each volume illustrated. Price % cents 
each. To be completed in twenty-five volumes. 


On September 26: 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 


Being the fifteenth volume of the cheap edition of the 
Waverley Novels, each volume illustrat Price, 25 
cents each. To be completed in 25 volumes. 





On the same date: 


THE STORY OF A ROUND LOAF. 


Thirty-two Designs by E. Froment. Insmall4to. Cloth. 
Price, $2. 
“The skill of an accomplished artist is shown in these 
aceful playthings of art; they are ee drawn, and 
display feeling .nd taste, The story is happily told, anda 
pleasant book has been made.”—Art Journal. 








On the same date: 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, 


Disposed into Twelve Books. Fashioning Twelve Morall 
Vertues. By Epmunp Spenser. To which is added 
his EPITHALAMION, 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE. 


On the same date: 
CUR BOY’S HOLIDAY BOOK. 


Specially designed for entertainment of boys in their holi- 
day hours. With six full-page Colored vings, and 
thirty-six other Illustrations. 1 vol. small 8vo. Cloth, 
extra gilt, $2. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


MODERN WOMEN AND WHAT 
SAID OF THEM. 


A REPRINT OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES IN THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


With an Introduction by 
Mrs. LUCIA GILBERT CALHOUN. 
CONTENTS: 





| 

CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: | 

I. UP AND DOWN MONT BLANC. | 
Il, FARTHER? 

til. | 

ay 

V. MINE OYSTER. 


SAINTE-BEUVE, THE CRITIC. 


WAITING: A TALE OF CHICAGO, 





| The Ciel of th Period. Man and his Master 

. THE MAPL TREE. e rio ere Man anc 8 as’ . 

Vi. Se eee | Foolish Virgins. The and the Gander. 

VII. THE PROTESTANT PROTEST AGAINST PRO- | Little Women. | Engagements, 
TESTANTISM Pinchbeck. Woman in Orders, 


| Feminine Affectations. 
Ideal Women. 
Woman and the World. 
| Unequal Marriages. 


Woman and her Critics. 
| Mistress and Maid on Dress 
and Undress. 
sthetic Woman. 


Vill. 
IX. 


TOO TRUE. Chapters XVI. and XVII. 
LAND OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


X. LOUIS NAPOLEON AND HIS EMPIRE. Husband-hunting. What is Woman’s Work ? 
. “ | Perils of “Paying Atten-, Papal Woman. 
XI. A BRILLIANT AFFAIR. tion.’ Modern Mothers. 
- . . os Women’s Heroines. Priesthood of Woman. 
Xfi. PACIFIC RAILROAD GRANTS. Interference. The Future of Woman. 
XL IN TUNE. Plain Girls. | Costume and its Morals, 


A Word for Female Vanity. 
The Abuse of Match-making. 
Feminine Influence. 
Pigeons. 

Ainbitious Wives. 

In one volume 12mo, handsomely printed and bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, price $2. For sale by ail Book- 
sellers. 

Sent by the Publisher, post-paid, on the receipt of the 
price. 


La Femme Passée. 
The Fading Flower. 
Pretty Preachers. 
Spoilt Women. 


XIV. 
XV 


UNIVERSITY LIFE IN GERMANY. 
MONTHLY CHRONICLE: 
LITERATURE. FINE ARTS. . 
TABLE-TALK. 





Price 35 cents; $4 per annum. Liberal terms to clubs. 





Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York, 


J. S. REDFIELD, Publisher, 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 








APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


137 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MITCHELL’S NEW SCHOOL 
GEOCRAPHIES. 


MitTcHELL’s Frrst Lessons In GEOGRAPHY. 

MrrcHeE.u’s NEw PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 

MrircHe.y’s New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 

MircHe.t.’s New ScHooL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS. 

MircHe.y’s New PHysicAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Mircee.i’s NEw OUTLINE Maps. 

MITCHELL’s NEw ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. | 


MITCHELL’S SCHOOL CEOCRAPHIES. 


OLD SERIES. REVISED TO DATE, 


MircHe..’s PRIMARY GEOGRAPEY. 
MiTcHELwL’s ScHooL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
MircHEe.u’s ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 


a 


GOODRICH’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Goopricn’s AMERICAN Onttp’s PrcTorta 
History oF THE UNITED STATES, 

Goopricn’s PrictoriaL HISTORY OF THE 
UniteD STATES. 

Goopricn’s PrcrortaL History OF ENGLAND, 

Goopricu’s Picrortau. History or Rome. 

Goopricnu’s PicrorraAL History OF GREECE. 

Goopricn’s PreroriaL History oF FRANCE. 

Goopricu’s Partey’s Common-Scuoon His- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. 

Goopricn’s PicroRIAL NATURAL History. 

BINGHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Broyeuam’s LATIN GRAMMAR. 

BineHAm’s Caisar’s COMMENTARIES ON THE 
Gatuic Wan. 

Coppin’s ELEMENTS OF Logic. 

CopPiér’s ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 

Hart’s ENGiish GRAMMAR. 

Hart’s CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Hows’s Primary Lapres’ READER. 

Hows’s Junton Lapres’ READER. 

Hows’s Laptes’ READER. 

Hows’s Lapres’ Book or READINGS AND REcI- 
TATIONS. 


MARTINDALE’S SERIES OF 
SPELLERS. 


Tue PRIMARY SPELLER. 
Tue Common-Scnoo. SPELLER. 
Tur CoMPLETE SPELLER. 


Samrrn’s Enciisn GRAMMAR. 
ScHoLaR’s COMPANION. 
STocKHARDT’s CHEMISTRY. 
TENNEY’S GEOLOGY. 
Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully 
invited to address the Publishers for further information 


regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suitable 
for the school-room. 
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‘TEACHERS | 


I 
ested in History, Mythology, Anglo-Saxon, Earl. 
English Hebrew, French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
re invited to acquaint us with their specialties and send 
for our catalogue before selecting text-books for the ap- 
roaching season. .Our faye in French, 
Gorman, and Saxon are in use at Yate, Harvarp, Wasu- 
INGTON COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY 
or VIRGINIA, and other leading institutions. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


“Widdleton, | Publisher. 


READY ON SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19: 


THE LITERARY CHARACTER; 

OR, THE HISTOBY OF MEN OF GENIUS, DRAWN 
FROM THEIR OWN FEELINGS AND CONFES- 
SIONS. LITERARY MISCELLANIES, AND AN 
ENQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER OF JAMES 
THE FIRST. 

By Isaac DisRaEut. 
Rdited with Notes by his Son, The Right Hon. B. Disragut- 
A handsome crown S8vo volume, with steel portrait of 

Disraeli, and uniform with our editions of * The Curiosi- 

ties” and “ Amenities of Literature,” by the same author. 

Cloth, $2 25; half calf, $4. 

For sale at principal bookstores, and mailed, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by publisher, 
WwW. J. WIDDLETON, 
27 Howard Street, New York. 





In press, for immediate publication, “ THE CALAMI- 
TIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS.” 2 volumes. By 
same author, 

Just PUBLISHED: 
HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of ae and ponte § for Schools, Academies, 
d the Home Circle. 


By H OWARD Reneenon: ¥ and Rev. A. A. Gra 
Embracing * * SPIRITED,” i NTIMENTAL, sd SOOCA- 
ope a8 AMUSING,” ond “ PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 


Also, a Dev: ane and an Elemen- 
tary’ Treatise for 'M Words and Music 
mostly original. 
dozen Goth "bound, gilt letters, 66 camte” per vi-y 
$6 50 per dozen. . 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 
Collection of College Songs and Music. $1 50- 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24°Barcuiay Street, New York, 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
men snc Periodicals. 
works 
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Pearl Street, New York. 
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naan CASES, 
RUSSIA. LEATHER GOODS. 


. Writing Desks a Specialty. 


b 


s.c. & Cc. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
8 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
4 Prxe Srreet, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wa. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS ‘COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM Cc. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 WeryrposserT Sr., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satie Street, Curcaao. 
J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
West” or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 


Russell, Sturgis, Sr, 


ARCHITECT, 


oS Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author,of ‘t Country Life,’’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 








man, Providenee, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island ; 
R. 8, Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
_4i Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 
_ Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
i eas ARCHITECTS, 


ve associated under the ahove title 
FSuperinteadence for Bet 
and 
ous Soon ae 


, 


LAW 
CALVERT VAUX 

110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
New York, gers 1, 1866. 





ARCHER, PANCOAST @ CO., 
: Manafacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, erc., 








Manufactory and Warerooms, 





9, tt, #3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 


~ HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


$614,004 47 
$941,059 30 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868 
Losses Paid since Organization. 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 00 
SurpPuivs, Ju.y 1, 1868, - 1,382,790 87 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in seventeen and a half years, 279 
per cent, 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,........... .... 
Assets, July 1, 1968,.. .-$1 558,567 73 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipext. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vicr-Prestpext. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secrerary. 


A=TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 


Incorporated 


1819. 


Cash Capital, .. $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARE, Assistant Secretary. 





Assets July 1, 1868, 
Liabilities, . 


$5,052,880 19 
499,808 55 


New York Agency, 62 Wall Street. 





James A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 
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B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassirr’s LION COFFEE. 

B. T. Bassrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 

B. T. Bassrrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

B, T. Basnrrr’s SALERATUS, 

B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER, 

For sale everywhere. 
Ask your grocer for B. T. Baserrr’s preparations, 

end take no other. I guarantee them to be PuRE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 


Patented August 14, 1566. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
ls of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone = cuperten 5 in 
on and power to that of the ord Piano. The 
sounding-board, released from its connection with the 
= o-case, and restin upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
lieved from the dity caused by such connection, and its 
by my fh my ncreased. 

Our os are first-class in every respect, and 
chasers will have not only our own tee as to ir 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


AMERICAN SILKS _ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 








FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER 4&4 CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STewanr & cOo., 
0 and Seeman Seen, Bettina. 


_MQHEGAN. FAKE KE SCHOOL, Xnun NzaR Ea. 


education of boys. 
Principal, CHARLES D. MORRIS M.A., sis aiirde 
Oriel College, Oxford. 








S.A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street, 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need, Time enough is given to 


explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great | g: 
pains are taken to teach him How To stupy, This is done 
80 thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 


Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 


UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive > prompt attention. = 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, CLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 
THE YALE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS, 
NEW YORK CITY, 

Will not till Monpay, SepremBer 21 
“YALE HOOL ROOMS,” new Gi itdiow 1198 
Broadway. cor. 28th Street. "The examination and d classi- 
os of pupils = take place on Saturday, from 9 to 12 

in room 12, wh -— the Principal may be found any 
éay thio west from 8 to 9 A.m., and from 7 to 8 P.M. 
Communications left in office box, room 12. Fits for busi- 
ness and any College, but especially for ‘YALE. 


MASS. INSTITUTE O OF TECHNOLOGY. 


An examination of cundiiieies for admission will be held 
as a — ae. Street, Boston, on MON- 

pt. 28, at 9 a.m., and for admission to advanced 
pM. n TUESDAY, os . = at 9 oO a.m. For 
catalogues, apply to 














=f 
Prof. W TKINSON, Cambridge, | Book 
i Be ROGERS, ‘President. 


"HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


am 7. Normal class, tuition free, 
For catalogues, address 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 


COTTASE HILL SX. F, Tepes Septem 
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Rev. GEORGE T. RIDER, Rector. 


Law Department, University of New 
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RUTCERS FEMALE COLLECE, 
487, 489, 491 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Reopens Sept. 16. For information or catalogues, apply 
personally or by letter at the College. 
, H. M. PIERCE, LL.D., President, 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOGL OF 








YALE COLLECE. 
peat ny Sal lee Sah tn 
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Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 





FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, {6 SIZE. ‘ 

To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Watches will-compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 

For sale by 


HOWARD & CO., 
619 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CQO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles. 


nROUND WILL SHOOK, Nermanzy, Mar. 


ber 16. For cirociars and other information address either 
of the principals, 








James PF. C SPALDING. 
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CONTENTS S OF No. 167: 
The Week. 
The * Political Sense” at the South. 
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The Situation in gland. 
More about Bonds Or bs. and Geld 
Reconstruction College. 
Li Notes. 
German and Other Universities. 
Effects of on Character and Physique. 
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PRAnGS AERICAR CHROMOS. 
all respectable Art 





For sale at Stores. Catalogues mailed 
rusx by L. PRANG & 00., Boston. 
MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


Principal Warehouses : {at c, Piledepa 
106 Bank 8t., Cleveland, 
Please send for a Circular. 











